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The  Oberlin 

Alumni  Magazine 


MAY  190S 


U^pHE  way  to  succeed  is  to  prepare  for  success, 
and  this  centering  of  your  thought  and  time 
and  energy  in  one  direction  is  the  mental  macadam 
that  the  road  of  life  needs  to  make  the  going  easier.” 

SAVE— We  pay  4 per  cent  interest 
$1.00  or  more  will  open  an  account 

Bank  by  Mail.  Write  Us. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $2,000,000  Assets  Over  $14,000,000 

THE  GUARDIAN 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


= Reserve  Trust  Company 

Capital  CITY  AND  COUNTY  DEPOSITORY  Resources 

$300,000.00  Over  $3,000,000.00 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Hollenden  Hotel  Bldg.,  Cor.  Superior  Ave.  and  6th  St.  N.  E. 
4 per  cent  on  Savings  Accounts.  2 per  cent  on  Checking  Accounts.  Money 
loaned  on  Real  Estate  and  approved  collateral. 

ADAM  GRAHAM,  President  T.  J.  MOFFETT,  Vice-President 

WM.  N.  PERRIN,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Some  ways  in  which  we  can  serve  you:  If  you  have  money  deposit  it  with  us.  If  you  need  money  borrow 
it  of  us.  Ifyon  need  insurance  call  and  see  us.  If  you  want  to  send  money  away,  buy  a draft  of  us.  If 
you  want  to  sell  a note,  show  it  to  us.  If  you  have  papers  you  want  collected  bring  them  to  us.  If  it  is 
not  convenieut  to  come  to  the  bsnk,  write  us,  you  can  make  a deposit  or  do  most  any  kind  of  business  by 
mail  with  us. 


H.  CLARK  FORD.  HARRIS  CREACH.  J.  W.  MERIAM. 

President  Sec’y&Treas.  Ass't  Sec’y  & Treas. 

Slip 

(Sarfidh 

£atmuifi  Sauk  (5n. 

Offers  $125,000.00  Six  Per  Cent  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  denomi- 
nation $500.00  each,  at  par  and  accrued  interest  from  August  15,  1407. 
These  bonds  are  secured  by  136  acres  of  land  in  Cleveland,  appraised 
value  $250,100.00.  Interested  parties  will  be  furnished  particulars  and 
additional  information  upon  request. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


SPEAR  LIBRARY 


Departments 


| The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
) The  Theological  Seminary 
I The  Conservatory  of  Music 
\ The  Academy 


Upon  the  completion  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Spear 
Library  will  be  remodeled  and  fully  equipped  as  a 
Zoological  Laboratory. 


The  Seventy-sixth  year  will  begin  Wednesday, 
September  23,  1908 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 
GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary 


The  Cowell  & Hubbard 
Company 

Jewelry  Precious  Stones 

Fine  Porcelain  Stationery 
Eye  Glasses 


Silverware 

Engraving 


Euclid  Ave.  Cor.  East  Sixth  Street 

CLEVELAND 


BOOK  and  CATALOGUE  WORK 


College  and  School  Stationery  Manufactured  to  Order.  Work  Strictly  First 
Class.  Prices  Reasonable. 


The  Gardner  Printing  Co. 


.Caxton  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


College  Gowns  and  Caps 

The  Best  Workmanship  and  Material 
at  Lowest  Prices 

Silk  Faculty  Gowns  and  Hoods 

Pulpit  Gowns,  Choir  Vestments 

Cox  Sons  & Vining 


262  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


H.  R.  Hatch  and  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good  line  of  Staple 
Dry  Goods  and  the  Season's  Novelties.  Much  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  hy  city  and  out  of 
town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets  in  choice  assortment. 

H.  R.  HATCH  AND  COMPANY 


Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches.  Its 
students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall 

Terms  begin  January  8 and  April  8,  1908.  For  catalogue  and  musical  year 

book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  - Oberlin,  Ohio 


Summer  Session 

Oberlin  College 

June  26th  to  August  14th,  1908 

1 . Collegiate  courses  for  Graduates  and  Under- 
graduate students  in  Art,  Economics,  Education, 
English  Literature,  French,  Geology,  German, 

Greek  Literature  in  English,  History,  Latin, 
Philosophy,  Sociology. 

2.  Courses  for  Teachers  in  English  Literature, 
Education,  German,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 

Music,  Philosophy,  Sociology.  These  courses 
are  both  Cultural  and  Normal. 

3.  Courses  for  Academy  and  High  School 
students  in  English  Literature,  French,  German, 
History,  Latin,  Mathematics. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application.  Address 

S.  F.  MacLennan, 

162  South  Cedar  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Books  To  Read  If  You  Are  Interested  In  The 
Search  For  A More  Reasonable  Way  Of  Living 


Are  you  mak- 
ing the  most  of 
your  powers, 
mental  and 
physical? 


J Vhat  is  the 
true  basis  of 
effort  in  social 
work? 

What  causes 
the  contrast  be- 
tween  private 
and  public 
morality? 

II  hat  is  the 
greatest  educa- 
tional need  of 
our  time? 

What  is  the 
matter  with 
our  colleges? 


How  is  the 
Church  attain- 
ing to  the  end 
of  its  existence ? 

How  are  the 
new  conditions 
of  life  being 
met  by  the 
Church? 


President  Henry  C.  King’s 

Rational  Living  Some  Practical  Inferences 
from  Modern  Psychology. 
“Eminently  satisfactory  in  stimulating  interest  and 
deepening  purpose  relative  to  noble  living.  It  is  the  best 
book  for  young  men  interested  in  living  the  high  noble 
life  under  modern  conditions  with  which  I am 
acquainted.”— Nehemiah  Boynton,  Minister  Clinton 
Avenue  Cong.  Church,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cloth,  I2IUO,  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.35. 
By  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten,  Univ.  0f  Penn. 
The  New  Basis  of  Civilization 
He  preaches  the  gospel  that  the  new  morality  con- 
sists not  in  saving,  but  in  expanding  equipment;  that  in- 
creased strength,  keen  interests  and  efficiency  are  a bet- 
ter safeguard  for  the  future  than  a bank  account;  that 
the  suppression  of  vice  is  only  accomplished  by  releasing 
virtue— and  he  does  it  in  pointed  sentences  that  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Cloth,  t2tno,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

By  Professor  Arthur  Twining  Hadley  YaIe 
Standards  of  Public  Morality  Univ. 

He  treats  with  what  the  Chicago  Tribune  describes 
as  “a  remarkable  quality  of  common  sense,  as  rare  as  it 
is  attractive.”  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  the  ac- 
cepted ethics  of  trade,  of  corporate  management,  of  poli- 
tical machinery,  and  closes  with  an  inspiring  discussion 
of  the  political  duties  of  the  citizen  which  is  really 
practical.  ^ Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  ft. 10. 

By  Pres.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia 
True  and  False  Democracy  University 

The  moral  education  of  the  individual  human  being, 
through  democracy,  by  public  opinion,  and  the  exercise 
of  citizenship,  is  the  subject  of  this  particularly  sane  and 
timely  book.  Cloth,  i2ino,  fl.oo  net;  by  mail  tl.10. 

By  Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  Esq.,  of  thc  New  Vork 
Individual  Training  in  our  Colleges  Bar 
The  average  student  of  to-day  does  not  receive  as 
good  preparation  for  the  work  of  after  years  as  he  did 
fi  fty  or  a hundred  years  ago.  He  is  not  getting  as  much 
value  out  of  his  college  life  as  he  is  entitled  to.  The 
author  has  undertaken  to  show  why  this  is  true.  . . 
He  has  made  a strong  argument,  has  won  his  case:  and 
the  book  should  be  widely  read." — Daily  Evening  Trans- 
cript. Boston.  Cloth,  8vo,  {1.75  net;  by  mail,  |i.9i. 

By  Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  ot  Rochester 
Christanity  and  the  Social  Crisis  Theo.  sem. 

“It  is  a book  to  like,  to  learn  from,  and  . . . to  be 

charmed  with,”  said  the  New  York  Times.  He  explains 
the  work  of  the  Church  as  “Transforming  the  present 
conditions  cf  this  world  into  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  and,  what  is  more,  points  a reasonable  way. 

Cloth,  Svo,  $1.50.  net;  by  mail.  $1.62 
By  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  Chicago  University 
The  Church  and  the  Changing  Order 
The  Boston  Herald  describes  the  book  as  “singularly 
frank  and  penetrating’  in  its  account  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Church  seems  to  be  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  religious  instinct  seems  to  be 
as  strong  as  it  is  ever  was,  llis  topics.  Scholarship, 
Brotherhood,  Social  Discontent,  Materialism,  are  those 
upon  which  such  sane,  modern  thinking  is  greatly 
needed.  Cloth,  121110.  J1.50  net  by  mail,  S1.O2 


““  The  Macmillan  Co. 


Volume  IV 


CONTENTS 


Number  8 


Esther  Tappan  Maltbie 

Esther  Tappan  Maltbie 

Grandfather’s  Story  (Part  III,  concluded ) 

Charles  Edward  St.  John 

MacDowell  Memorial  Concert 

Outlines  of  Training  Class  Studies 

College  Notes 

College  Personals 

Alumni  Personals 

Necrology 


Frontispiece 
Irving  W.  Metcalf 
James  Harris  Fairchild 

Edward  Dickinson 
Henry  Churchill  King 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
PRINTS 


Art  of  The  Netherlands  and 
Germany 

A new  series  of  500  just  completed. 
I 500  subjects  on  Greek  (von  Mach)  and 
Italian  Art  previously  published.  Size 
5 1-2x8  inches.  One  Cent  Each. 

Send  a Two-cent  Stamp  for  Catalogue 


Bureau  of  University  Travel 


40  Trinity  Place 


Boston,  Mass 


OBERLIN  BOOKS 

Books  by  President  Henry  C.  King 


Rational  Living 

Talks  to  Sunday 
Teachers, 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements 

in  Education,  net, 


net,  $1.25  Theology  and  Social  Con- 
School  sciousness, 

net,  1.00  Reconstruction  in  Theology, 
The  Appeal  of  the  Child, 

1.50  Life  as  a Practical  Problem, 


The  Fight  for  Character, 


net,  .10 


net,  $1.25 
net.  1.20 
net,  .25 
net,  . 1 5 


Books  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  Studies  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  and 

paper,  net,  60c;  cloth,  net,  90c  His  Apostles 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  paper,  net_  5oC;  cloth,  net,  75c 

paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 


Two  New  Books  by  Professor  Edward  Dickinson 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Music  in  Oberlin  Conservatory 

History  of  Music,  - net,  $2.50 

Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church,  net  $2.50 


OBERLIN 

Souvenir  Postal  Cards ! 

Showing  the  recent  College  Buildings. 


Peters  Hall 
Talcott  Hall 
Council  Hall 
Warner  Hall 
Lord  Cottage 
Spear  Library 
Memorial  Arch 
Oberlin  Hospital 
Baldwin  Cottage 
Senior  Class  Day 


Warner  Gymnasium 
President  King’s  Home 
Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Reservoir  and  Arboretum 
Oberlin’s  Carnegie  Library 
Reading  Girl  Spear  Library 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 
Tappan  Walk  and  Memorial  Arch 
College  Campus  and  Memorial  Arch 
Sturges  Hall  and  Soldiers  Monument 


2 *4  cents  each 

Any  of  the  above  sent  post-paid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 


E.  J.  GOODRICH 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Entirely  New  in  Contents  and  in  Form 


Rolfe’s  New  Shakespeare 

40  Volumes.  Each,  56  Cents 


THE  popularity  of  ROLFE’S  SHAKESPEARE 
lias  been  extraordinary,  and  it  is  today  the  standard 
annotated  edition  of  Shakespeare  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

But  since  its  first  appearance  several  great  changes 
have  taken  place.  Many  valuable  books  of  reference 
relating  to  Shakespeare  and  his  works  have  been  is- 
sued. A somewhat  definite  method  of  investigation  and 
study  has  been  developed.  This  has  made  it  advis- 
able to  adjust  the  notes,  introductions,  summaries  of 
plots,  time  analyses,  and  discussion  of  the  characters 
to  the  new  conditions. 

In  this  new  edition  the  page  has  been  made  smaller, 
to  adapt  the  volumes  to  pocket  use.  The  notes  and  in- 
troduction have  been  carefully  revised,  and  important 
additions  have  been  made  throughout.  In  the  new 
notes  the  most  important  feature  is  the  introduction  of 
Dr.  Rolfe’s  own  critical  matter,  which  is  drawn  from 
the  lectures  on  Shakespeare  that  he  has  been  delivering 
with  great  success  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In 
spite  of  repeated  requests,  only  small  portions  of  these 
lectures  have  ever  been  printed  heretofore.  Each 
volume  is  now  absolutely  complete  in  itself. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  FULL  DETAILS 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston 


Made  in  both  Uprights  and  Grands. 
Treble,  far  reaching,  sensitive,  clear  as  a bell. 
Middle  Register,  bright  and  singing. 

Bass,  deep  and  pure. 

“The  Most  Vocal  Piano  in  Existence.” 


This  ii  more  fully  explained  in  our  little  book  Inside  Information* 
[which  contains  much  concentrated  common  sense  on  the  piano  question, 

. and  is  mailed  free  to  any  one  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a fiuc’piano  a 


THE  A.  B.  CHASE  CO. 

^ Norwalk  Ohio. 


A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos 


DISTINGUISHED  FOR 


Rare  Beauty  of  Tone  Quality 


ANNIVERSARY  WEEK 


Reports  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion and  the  Annual  Commencement  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege will  be  printed  in 

The  Daily  Anniversary  Edition 
of  the  Oberlin  Tribune 

There  will  be  five  of  these  issues  and  each  will  contain  the 
day’s  happenings  and  events,  speeches  and  addresses,  list  of 
visitors,  alumni  gatherings,  pictures  of  new  buildings  and 
speakers,  announcements  and  other  news  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  alumnus  and  alumna  of  Oberlin  College. 

Those  who  expect  to  attend  this  big  celebration  will  want 
to  preserve  the  complete  reports  of  the  events.  Those  who 
cannot  come  to  Oberlin  in  June  will  find  the  DAILY 
TRIB  U NE  the  only  medium  which  will  give  in  detail  full 
accounts  of  those  interesting  events  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
Oberlinites. 

A very  large  crowd  is  expected  in  Oberlin  during  the  week 
and  there  is  sure  to  be  a great  demand  for  the  Daily  Edition  of 
the  Tribune. 

In  order  to  meet  this  demand  and  supply  every  one  with 
the  Tribune  we  ask  that  you  send  in  an  order  on  the  attached 
blank  as  early  as  possible.  Do  not  wait  until  exercises  are 
over  for  some  of  the  editions  may  then  be  exhausted.  Papers 
will  be  mailed  to  your  address  or  may  be  called  for  at  this  office 
should  you  so  desire. 

THE  TRIBUNE  PRINTING  & PUBLISHING  CO. 

33  West  College  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


The  Tribune  Printing  £s?  Publishing  Co. 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  25c  for  the  five  numbers  of  the  Daily 
Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Oberlin  Tribune,  for  zvhich  I will  call  at  your 
office,  (or) 

Please  mail  to  the  following  address; 

Name 

Street 


Tozvn 


State 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  Principal 

Eight  instructors.  Four  practice  kindergartens.  Fourteenth  year. 
Over  one  hundred  graduates  located  in  twenty-two  states  and  five  foreign 
countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to  its  proxi- 
mity to  Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music.  For  Catalogue  and 
other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  <Ibc  ©berlin  Ikinbergarten  association 

©rawer  /lb.  ©berliit,  ©bio 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 


Cottrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  and  Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities.  Class 
Contracts  a Specialty.  Correct  Hoods 
for  Oberlin  Degrees 


Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench. 


Detach  and  mail  to  Geo.  W.  Young , 124  Elm  Street , Oberlin , Ohio. 


Please  send  me  copies  of 

1909  Hi-O-Hi. 

Name 

Address 

Mailed  to  any  United  States  address  upon  receipt  of  $1.25 


The  Oberlin  Musical  Union 


ANNIVERSARY  CONCERTS 

Wednesday,  June  24,  8:00  p.  m. 

WAGNER  CONCERT 

Thursday,  June  25,  4:00  p.  m. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

Thursday,  June  25,  8:00  p.  m. 

“THE  BEATITUDES” 

THE  THEODORE  THOMAS 
ORCHESTRA 

SOLOISTS: — Daniel  Beddoe,  Tenor;  Herbert  Witherspoon, 
Bass;  three  others  to  be  announced. 


SALE  OF  SEATS  TO  BE  BY  MAIL 


Course  Tickets,  3 concerts,  ordered  before  or  during 
week  June  8-13,  - 

Course  Tickets,  3 concerts,  ordered  during  week 
June  15-20, 

Course  Tickets,  ordered  after  June  20, 

Orders  for  Single  Tickets  filled  after  June  15. 

Single  Ticket,  ordered  week  June  15-20, 

Single  Ticket,  ordered  after  June  20, 

All  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  remittances. 

All  orders  received  before  June  8,  will  be  numbered  and  filled 
according  to  lot  After  June  8,  orders  tilled  strictly  according 
to  arrival  in  mail.  Detailed  announcement  and  program  ready 
about  May  20,  mailed  to  any  address  upon  request. 

V.  C.  DOERSCHUK,  Treasurer,  Council  Hall,  Oberlin,  O. 


$4  50' 

4.00 

3.00 

§1.50 
I .OO 


JESSE  FEIRING  WILLIAMS 
Winner  of  the  Northern  Oratorical  League  Contest 


TJhe  Oberlin  jtlumni  ^//acjrct^ino 
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Esther  Tapping  Maltbie 

Miss  Maltbie  has  been  for  thirty-eight  years  principal  of  the 
Girls’  Boarding  School  at  Samokov,  Bulgaria.  “This  one  thing  I do” 
aind  “I  am  among  you  as  one  that  serveth”  describe  the  spirit  in 
which  she  has  devoted  her  life  to  a single  aim,  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  Bulgarian  women.  Her  self-denying  life-work  in  Bulgaria 
began  eight  years  before  the  Bulgarians  gained  their  freedom  after 
five  hundred  years  of  bondage  to  Turkey,  during  which  they  had  lost 
their  separate  existence  as  a nation.  But  they  had  not  lost  their  re- 
ligion or  their  language  and  the  Bible  had  been  translated  into  the 
people’s  tongue. 

The  thirty  years  of  freedom  have  shown  a surprising  rapidity 
and  quality  of  progress  in  this  brave  and  liberty-loving  little  nation. 
The  new  national  life  began  with  a prince  and  parliament  elected  by 
popular  vote,  and  with  universal  and  compulsory  education.  The 
Bulgarian  capital,  Sofia,  now  ranks  among  the  modem  and  attractive 
capital  cities  of  Europe. 

Samokov  is  a beautiful  mountain  city,  thirty-five  miles  from 
Sofia,  and  five  hours  ride  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  all  tile 
way  up  hill  through  scenery  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  in  the  heart 
of  this  “Switzerland  of  Bulgaria.”  The  summer  home  of  the  royal 
family  is  near  by,  and  when  an  electric  railway  shall  be  built  from 
Sofia  this  unspoiled  and  little  known  Balkan  region  will  draw  lovers 
of  nature  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A rapid  mountain  river  gives 
an  endless  supply  of  purest  water. 

Miss  Maltbie  has  been  through  all  these  years  the  beloved  leader 
of  a group  of  consecrated  teachers  whose  eye  is  single  and  to  whom 
has  been  fulfilled  the  promise  that  the  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light.  And  the  light  has  not  been  hid,  but  from  this  city  set  on  a hill 
its  beams  have  reached  the  fartherest  corners  of  Bulgaria,  and  of 
Macedonia  where  a majority  of  the  Christian  population  speak  the 
Bulgarian  language.  In  a multitude  of  village  and  city  homes  Miss 
Maltbie  is  loved  and  honored. 

Miss  Maltbie  came  of  Puritan  ancestors  and  her  parents  were 
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Ohio  pioneers.  She  had  the  Puritan  love  of  education,  and  with 
great  sacrifice  supported  herself  through  Oberlin  College  and  grad- 
uated from  the  classical  course  in  the  class  of  1862,  when  few  women 
anywhere  could  get  a college  education,  and  in  the  stirring  times  of 
our  Civil  War.  She  taught  for  eight  years  in  public  and  private 
schools,  a part  of  the  time  among  the  colored  people  in  the  South.  In 
1870  she  went  west  to  teach.  She  says  she  was  fleeing  from  a mis- 
sionary call  as  Jonah  fled  from  Nineveh.  But  within  three  months 
she  had  offered  herself  as  a missionary  of  the  American  Board  and 
was  on  her  way  to  be  assistant  in  the  School  at  Samokov.  It  was 
just  beginning  its  existence  as  the  first  school  for  women  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkey.  When  she  reached  her  destination,  she  found  that 
the  principal  had  died  a month  before.  The  entire  responsibility  of 
the  school  fell  at  once  on  this  young  teacher,  and  she  has  been  its 
principal  ever  since.  She  has  lived  to  deserve  the  title  of  the  Mary 
Lyon  of  Bulgaria. 

It  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  statistics  to  reveal  the  strong 
and  quiet  influence  which  the  School  has  had  in  the  awakening  and 
moulding  of  Bulgaria  through  the  women  it  has  trained.  Of  its  one 
hundred  and  thirty  graduates  some  have  married  army  officers  and 
men  in  important  civil  and  judicial  positions,  others  are  wives  of  law- 
yers, doctors,  merchants,  bankers,  teachers,  and  preachers.  About 
seventy  have  been  teachers  in  Protestant  and  Government  schools. 
More  than  twenty  have  taught  in  the  Samokov  School.  Nearly  fifty- 
have  been  Bible  women.  Twenty-three  have  taken  post-graduate 
studies  in  European  or  American  universities.  The  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation of  the  city  of  Sofia  has  some  fifty  members.  In  addition  to 
the  graduates  more  than  a thousand  others  have  been  members  of  the 
School  for  a partial  course,  and  they  have  been  scattered  through 
all  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia  as  teachers  and  home  makers.  When 
Miss  Maltbie’s  seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated  in  Sofia  and  Sa- 
mokov, nearly  a hundred  telegrams  and  letters  were  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  newspapers  paid  tribute  to  her  de- 
voted service  for  the  Bulgarian  people. 

Miss  Maltbie  is  a lover  of  nature  and  of  flowers  and  music.  She 
has  kept  in  remarkable  health  partly  through  her  love  of  out-door 
life  and  horseback  riding.  No  cavalry  officers  are  better  rideis.  The 
writer  will  always  remember  the  surprise  and  admiration  with  which 
he  saw  Miss  Maltbie,  then  seventy-one  years  old,  riding  most  grace- 
fully a spirited  horse.  She  had  come  out  to  greet  her  guests  and  es- 
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cort  them  the  last  hour  of  their  five  hours  ride  up  the  mountain  road 
to  Samokov.  And  half  an  hour  nearer  the  welcome  was  emphasized 
most  cordially  by  groups  of  young  women  who  had  walked  out  to 
meet  us  with  flowers  and  the  beautiful  Bulgarian  national  songs. 
Some  days  later,  when  we  took  the  all  day  ride  to  Sofia  and  Miss 
Maltbie  rode  in  the  carriage  with  us,  she  was  most  lovingly  greeted 
by  one  carriage  load  of  girls  after  another  returning  from  their  vaca- 
tion ; and  we  did  not  need  to  know  the  Bulgarian  tongue  in  order  to 
understand  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  their  love  for  her,  Ex- 
pressed as  it  was  in  that  universal  language  of  look  and  tone  which 
is  the  language  of  the  heart  in  all  nations. 

Miss  Maltbie’s  associates  say  that  she  possesses  the  invaluable  gift 
of  getting  on  with  her  fellow  workers.  They  speak  of  her  humble 
dependence  on  the  power  of  prayer  in  all  her  work,  and  of  her  re- 
markable ability  to  keep  moving  on  in  the  face  of  discouragements. 
She  is  the  personal  friend  of  every  pupil,  and  seeks  to  inspire  her 
with  the  highest  ideals  of  Christian  character.  She  is  the  nurse  in 
sickness  and  makes  her  own  room  the  school  hospital.  During  the 
entire  thirty-eight  years  no  pupil  has  died  at  the  school.  She  is  now 
teaching  the  second  generation ; a dozen  daughters  of  early  pupils  are 
in  the  school  the  present  year. 

One  of  the  graduates,  now  an  accomplished  teacher  of  English 
and  Music,  writes  of  her:  “Evidently  self  was  left  in  America  when 
she  came  out  to  be  a missionary  in  our  native  land,  and  the  Bulgarian 
people  deeply  appreciate  her  life-long  sacrifice  and  reward  her  with 
a sincere,  deep  love.  Her  pupils  are  recognized  all  over  the  land  by 
their  uprightness,  honesty,  thrift,  simplicity,  economy,  and  devotion 
to  home  duties.” 

The  school  is  a conspicuous  example  of  that  educational  type  in 
which  a self-denying  and  strong  personality  inspires  character  by 
personal  association.  It  is  the  antipodes  of  those  modern 
schools  which  have  a bewildering  maze  of  electives  and  unlim- 
ited money  and  a teaching  force  almost  as  impersonal  and  distant  as 
Carlyle’s  “absentee  God,  sitting  away  off  on  the  edge  of  his  universe 
and  seeing  it  go.”  The  hampering  poverty  of  this  heroic  little 
school  has  compelled  its  devoted  force  of  teachers  to  rely  upon  per- 
sonality as  a chief  educational  force.  Its  always  meager  equipment 
and  pitifully  limited  means  and  its  pervading  power  of  personal  in- 
fluence have  made  it  an  oriental  Mark  Hopkins  and  a log.  The  moral 
and  religious  ideals  of  this  faithful  principal  and  her  like-minded  as- 
sociates are  now  more  than  ever  in  Bulgaria’s  educational  history  be- 
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ing  recognized  as  just  that  which  the  nation  most  deeply  needs,  and 
which  its  public  schools  have  failed  to  supply. 

“It  is  no  ordinary  responsibility  which  rests  upon  those  who  are 
called  to  lay  the  foundations  of  character  and  to  direct  the  develop- 
ment of  future  leaders  of  society.  There  is  also  an  intensity  of  in- 
terest in  watching  the  growth  of  young  minds  toward  a true  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  worth  of  a life  consecrated  to  God  and  to  his 
work  for  a needy  world.  I count  myself  happy  that  I have  had  some 
part  each  year  in  the  work  of  the  Master  Architect  of  character.” 
These  words  reveal  the  secret  of  the  steadfastness  with  which 
Miss  Maltbie  has  held  her  life  to  a single  purpose  and  has  for  forty- 
six  years  magnified  her  high  office  as  a teacher. 

Irving  W.  Metcalf. 
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Grandfather’s  Story 

There  was  a financial  transaction  also  to  be  made  here  to  allow 
me  to  continue  my  journey.  My  draft  was  upon  the  treasurer  of 
the  Aetna  Insurance  Company,  whose  office  I soon  found,  and  where 
I presented  the  claim.  He  acknowledged  the  debt,  and  that  it  was 
due,  but  said  that  there  was  no  money  to  meet  the  debt.  It  was  a 
claim  for  money  loaned  to  a Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  announced  distinctly  and  decidedly  that  he  could  not 
furnish  me  the  money.  He  did  say,  however,  that  he  would  furnish 
me  the  money  with  which  to  go  back  home,  that  it  was  not  a suitable 
time  for  a man  to  go  South  on  account  of  the  fever,  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  journey  for  any  man,  especially  one  from  Oberlin,  and 
that  I did  not  want  to  go.  I listened  patiently,  but,  with  as  much 
determination  on  my  part,  announced  to  him  that  I was  going  to 
make  the  journey,  and  the  money  must  be  forthcoming.  Then  I 
told  him  what  the  mission  was  which  was  carrying  me  in  that 
direction.  As  soon  as  I announced  the  nature  of  my  errand,  he 
swung  his  chair  around  toward  his  safe,  opened  the  door  and, 
taking  out  the  bills  needed,  put  them  into  my  hands.  Thus  the  re- 
quired funds  were  supplied.  The  simple,  inevitable  facts  of  the 
situation  seemed  to  have  more  weight  with  him  than  all  my  personal 
persuasion.  Thus  the  last  difficulty  seemed  to  have  given  way. 
Still  no  steamer  was  leaving  the  Cincinnati  levee  for  the  southern 
cities  on  account  of  the  still  prevailing  fever  and  the  delay  of  the 
frosts. 

One  week  of  this  fortnight’s  delay  I spent  with  some  friends 
at  Lane  Seminary  on  Walnut  Hill.  The  Seminary  stood  two  miles 
from  the  city,  beyond  a wood  which  covered  the  intervening 
distance.  The  men,  then  at  the  Seminary,  were  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
Professor  Stowe  and  Professor  Allen.  Three  professors,  in  that  day, 
made  up  the  ordinary  corps  of  instructors  for  a Theological  semi- 
nary. The  three  chairs  were  Theology,  the  Hebrew  Language  and 
Old  Testament  Literature  and  the  Greek  Language  and  the  New 
Testament,  Church  History  and  Homiletics  being  distributed  among 
the  three.  There  were  young  men  there  who  afterward  occupied 
prominent  places  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  land. 

I would  not  naturally  be  a welcome  visitor  at  the  Seminary  at 
that  day  because  the  memory  of  the  exodus  to  Oberlin  was  so 
recent,  but  I had  no  reason  to  be  reminded  of  any  uncomfortable 
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feeling  toward  Oberlin  on  account  of  the  breaking  up  which 
occurred  there  and  which  made  Oberlin  somewhat  offensively 
famous. 

Monday  morning,  October  25,  some  report  of  frosts  in  the 
South  having  reached  us,  I went  aboard  the  steamer  Caddo  and 
paid  my  fare  to  the  city  of  Natchez,  thinking  that  that  was  the  most 
likely  point  where  I could  get  a boat  up  the  Red  River.  I was 
promised  that  I should  reach  Natchez  by  Saturday  night.  The  fare 
was  thirty  dollars.  I found  on  board  the  steamer  several  Southern 
politicians,  members  of  Congress,  returning  from  the  extra  session 
called  by  President  Tyler  after  President  Harrison’s  death.  They 
talked  freely  of  Southern  interests  and  conditions,  of  which  I had  the 
benefit.  They  talked  with  great  freedom  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
One  of  them,  Judge  Conrad,  expressed  the  belief  that  Mr.  Adams 
had  about  reached  the  end  of  his  ability  for  work.  Judge  White, 
dissenting,  said  that  he  was  good  for  fifteen  years  yet,  but  neither 
expressed  a word  of  disparagement.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  river 
steamers  of  those  days  to  start  about  twenty-four  hours  behind  the 
advertised  time  of  leaving.  The  Caddo  did  not  depart  from  the 
established  custom.  The  boat  had  been  going  through  an  over- 
hauling at  Cincinnati  and  was  ready  now  for  a trip.  It  was  a cotton- 
boat  running  from  the  Red  River  country  to  New  Orleans.  She 
seemed  very  inviting  in  her  new  outfit.  Tuesday  at  noon  the  bell 
was  rung,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  run  up  and  she  started  out 
from  the  levee  with  fine  display,  going  up  the  river  for  a graceful 
turn  and  commencing  her  voyage  with  a splendid  swing  down 
stream.  Unfortunately  the  water  was  very  low  in  the  upper  Ohio, 
and,  just  as  we  turned,  we  struck  hard  upon  a bar.  All  hands  were 
mustered  and,  after  a little  sounding,  we  were  able  to  slip  off  with- 
out much  delay  but  with  a little  dampening  of  spirits.  We  en- 
countered no  immediate  hinderance,  but  between  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below,  we 
must  have  struck  the  bars  more  than  a score  of  times,  possibly  fifty 
times,  often  being  delayed  for  hours.  We  found  boats  wrecked  and 
sinking  out  of  sight.  It  was  wonderful  how  quickly  a boat  in  that 
condition  would  be  covered  with  sand  and  water  and  disappear 
from  view. 

The  means  employed  to  relieve  a boat,  when  it  stuck  upon  a 
bar,  were  interesting.  The  commonest  method  used  employed  a spar 
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set  on  end  in  the  river  bed  beside  the  boat.  Into  the  end  of  the  spar 
a pulley  and  tackle  were  rigged,  and,  when  the  slack  had  been  taken 
up  on  the  capstan,  all  further  tightening  tended  to  elevate  that  end 
of  the  boat  and  so  relieve  its  pressure  on  the  bar.  In  this  condition 
the  engine  could  generally  pull  the  steamer  off  the  shoal. 

The  misfortune  of  delay  bv  sand  bars  occurred  so  often  that 
the  idea  suggested  itself  among  the  passengers  that  there  must  be 
some  Jonah  aboard  on  whose  account  these  delays  were  inflicted. 
At  length  it  was  decided  to  unload  the  hold  and  put  the  freight 
ashore.  When  this  had  been  done,  the  Jonah  at  once  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  two  or  three  hundred  barrels  of  whisky.  To  dispose  of  our 
Jonah,  a keel-boat  lighter  was  purchased  and  brought  alongside  to 
receive  the  whisky,  and  then,  with  the  lighter  attached  to  the 
steamer’s  side,  we  found  our  boat  drawing  several  inches  less  of 
water.  But  the  end  of  our  calamities  was  not  yet,  for  the  windows 
in  the  side  of  the  keel-boat  had  been  carelessly  left  open,  and  the 
whirling  of  the  steamer’s  paddle-wheels  filled  them  and  soon  the 
small  boat  sunk. 

We  had  lost  nearly  a day’s  time  in  this  lighter-trouble.  It  was 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  we  were  only  fifty  miles  below  Louisville 
instead  of  at  Natchez  as  had  been  promised  me.  My  purpose  still 
was  to  avoid  traveling  on  Sunday.  I proposed  this  to  several  of  my 
fellow  travelers.  They  found  a number  of  church-going  people  on 
the  boat  who  suggested  that  we  have  a religious  service  on  board 
and  keep  on  our  way.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  my  view  of 
things,  so  I got  permission  to  be  landed  at  Independence,  Ind.  I 
went  to  the  clerk  and  reminded  him  of  their  agreement  to  land  me  in 
Natchez  and  of  my  payment  of  thirty  dollars.  After  conference  with 
the  captain,  he  returned  me  twenty  dollars  and  put  me  ashore  in  the 
yawl.  This  return  of  money  was  said  to  be  very  unusual.  Nobody 
thought  I could  get  any  return,  but  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
ashore  if  they  only  gave  me  a dime.  Some  boys  came  down  to  the 
water’s  edge  and  met  us.  They  said  that  there  was  a hotel  not  far 
away  and  carried  my  trunk  for  me.  I engaged  a room  at  the  hotel 
for  Sunday  and,  although  it  rained  incessantly,  I found  a com- 
fortable church  and  enjoyed  the  service. 

Of  course  my  journey  down  the  river  was  still  before  me.  I 
was  aware  that  I could  hail  any  passing  steamer  and  get  taken 
aboard  but  I should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  clerk,  neither  could  I 
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tell  which  way,  up  or  down  the  Mississippi,  the  boat  was  going  after 
leaving  the  Ohio.  Monday  morning  I became  impatient  of  delay. 
I scrutinized  every  passenger  boat  all  day  without  success.  Thus 
I was  delayed  through  Monday  and  Tuesday,  till  at  last  Tuesday 
night  I decided  to  hail  the  first  boat  going  down  the  Ohio  even  at 
the  risk  of  its  being  bound  up  for  St.  Louis.  I hailed  the  next  boat 
very  soon  by  swinging  a fire  brand,  as  I stood  by  the  water’s  edge, 
and  soon  a yawl  came  round  the  landing  and  I found  it  was  from 
a St.  Louis  boat,  the  West  Point.  I went  aboard  and  took  passage 
for  Cairo.  We  had  a prosperous  run,  and  at  Cairo  I found  a 
steamer  ready  to  start  for  New  Orleans  and  on  this  boat  took 
passage. 

After  reckoning  up  the  expense  of  passage  down  the  river,  I 
found  it  cost  me  forty  dollars,  as  it  appeared,  to  stop  off  over  Sun- 
day. This  was  rather  alarming,  as  I had  not  left  home  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  to  warrant  such  delays.  The  prospect 
of  exhausting  all  my  financial  resources  was  rather  depressing  and 
I took  careful  counsel  with  myself  as  to  Sunday  stopping.  I re- 
called that  all  ocean  vessels  sailed  on  the  Sabbath  and  all  travelers 
upon  them  were  forced  to  Sunday  travel.  I noticed  there  was  no 
more  provision  for  avoiding  Sunday  travel  in  this  southern  country 
than  upon  the  ocean.  I cannot  say  that  this  reasoning  entirely 
satisfied  me,  nor  that  I have  ever  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  perfectly 
as  to  what  my  duty  was.  I have  often  thought  that,  if  I had  had 
faith  enough  to  go  straight  ahead  according  to  former  practice  of 
avoiding  Sunday  travel,  the  way  would  somehow  have  opened  be- 
fore me,  but  I seemed  to  have  no  such  faith  and  I only  remembered 
that  the  Lord  would  help,  wherever  it  was  necessary  and  best,  those 
who  were  trying  to  do  his  will. 

One  of  the  first  sights  I saw,  on  reaching  the  wharf  at  New 
Orleans  on  a Saturday,  eleven  days  later,  was  the  steamer  Caddo 
waiting  to  make  a trip  up  the  Red  River.  In  appearance  she  was  far 
from  the  Caddo  I had  first  seen  at  Cincinnati.  She  had  met  with 
various  disasters.  One  of  her  paddle-boxes  had  been  swept  away 
and  her  former  brightness  and  newness  sadly  marred,  but  I was 
intent  on  making  my  journey  and  so  engaged  passage  on  her  once 
more. 

In  the  early  daylight  of  Monday  morning  we  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River,  properly  named  from  the  color  of  its 
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water  gained  from  the  character  of  the  banks  near  its  source.  Seen 
in  the  sunrise,  it  appeared  like  a stream  of  blood,  and  the  water 
never  settles  so  as  to  be  colorless  in  a glass,  while  the  Mississippi 
water  will  become  perfectly  clear  after  a few  hours’  standing.  The 
entrance  to  the  Red  River  exhibited  the  wildest  scenery  that  I had 
ever  witnessed.  Gray  Spanish  moss  hung  from  all  the  overhanging 
trees  upon  the  banks.  Alligators  were  almost  always  visible, 
stretched  upon  the  logs  along  its  shore,  and  square  miles  of  wild 
geese  covered  its  waters.  Deer  and  wild  turkeys  often  appeared 
along  the  banks.  I was  familiar  with  the  forests  of  Ohio,  which 
were  formidable  enough  in  extent  and  majesty,  but  my  eye  had 
never  met  anything  so  wild  and  so  little  affected  by  human  touch  as 
these  river-forests  of  the  Southwest.  There  were  a few  habitations 
occupied  by  solitary  families  out  of  sight  of  the  steamer.  The 
forests  of  the  river  bottoms  were  often  so  overwhelmed  with  the 
waters  in  flood  seasons  that  the  trees  were  colored  up  to  a height  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  the  bottoms  were  evidently  not  safe  for 
habitation. 

The  first  landing  place  we  reached  on  the  river  was  Alexandria, 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Red  River.  The  water  was  at  a low  stage  and 
this  fall,  which  in  a flood  time  would  be  unnoticed,  now  furnished 
a serious  obstacle  to  the  steamer’s  passage.  The  firemen  would 
stoke  their  furnaces  with  loads  of  yellow-pine  knots,  load  the  safety 
valve  so  no  steam  pressure  could  lift  it  and  strike  out  for  the  point 
in  the  rapids  where  the  greatest  depth  was  supposed  to  be.  For  a 
few  moments  we  would  get  on  famously.  Then,  upon  striking  the 
full  force  of  the  current,  we  would  come  to  a complete  standstill  and 
then  slowly  drop  back  to  our  first  position.  Another  way  was  to 
attach  two  anchors  to  a long,  heavy  cable  which  was  coiled  in  a 
yawl  for  the  purpose.  These  anchors  were  then  carried  on  and 
secured  ahead  and  the  other  end  of  the  cable  wound  up  upon  the 
wheel-shaft.  Three  days  we  thus  worked  at  Alexandria  and  at  last 
were  successful,  going  up  through  the  rapids  with  a shout.  The 
men,  who  sounded  for  the  channel,  calculated  that  there  would  not 
be  quite  two  inches  between  the  boat’s  bottom  and  the  rocks.  Thus 
we  went  on  up  to  Natchitoches  (pronounced  Nackitosh).  We  were 
now  near  the  bayou  from  which  water  was  supplied  from  the  river 
to  Lake  Bisteneau  which  was  to  afford  passage  for  the  steamer  to 
Minden  fifty  miles  distant  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  lake  was 
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simply  a side  channel  for  the  river’s  water  which,  at  a high  stage, 
set  back  into  it  and  made  it  navigable  for  short  periods.  A cypress 
forest  was  all  about  and  the  knees  filled  the  narrow  passage.  Gov- 
ernment improvement  alone  made  the  channel  navigable,  by  which 
the  cypress  knees  were  sawed  out.  Here  I left  the  steamer  because 
navigation  to  Minden  was  not  then  open. 

The  only  way  I found  to  finish  my  journey  was  by  horseback 
through  a solid  forest  of  long-leafed  Southern  pine,  immensely  tall 
trees.  I found  a comfortable  dinner  at  a hotel  in  Natchitoches  and 
made  my  way  to  a livery  stable.  I was  offered  a horse  to  carry  me 
the  seventy-five  remaining  miles  to  Minden,  horse,  saddle  and 
saddlebags,  for  eight  dollars.  I advanced  the  eight  dollars  and 
Friday,  midafternoon,  I left  the  hotel  and  took  the  bridle  path  toward 
Minden  for  a somewhat  formidable  ride.  The  wildness  of  the 
country  was  a little  forbidding,  and  the  stories  of  robbers  and  slave 
stealers  were  every  day  gossip,  but  there  was  no  occasion  to  medi- 
tate upon  any  choice  of  means.  The  journey  must  be  made. 

I rode  on  for  an  hour  and  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Red  River 
where  there  was  a rope-ferry  managed  by  negro  slaves.  The  ferry- 
boat was  on  the  side  of  the  river  which  I was  approaching  and  a 
team  was  just  driving  aboard.  They  saw  me  coming.  There  was 
also  another  rider  just  behind  me.  We  called  for  them  to  wait  for 
us,  but  they  preferred  to  make  another  trip.  They  crossed  and  then 
had  to  render  help  to  the  teamster  in  ascending  the  bank.  We  tried 
to  hurry  them.  “Coming,  Massa,”  they  would  answer.  The  sun  was 
just  setting  when  we  reached  the  further  bank.  We  were  told  that 
it  was  just  twenty  miles  to  a cabin  where  we  could  get  lodging.  I 
felt  somewhat  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  my  companion  who 
was  amply  armed  with  every  style  of  weapon  which  the  country 
knew.  I thought  his  weapons  might  protect  us  both.  In  a few 
hours  we  reached  the  cabin  toward  which  we  were  pressing  and 
before  a late  hour  of  the  night.  We  found  all  room  here  pre- 
empted by  a traveling  circus  which  had  gotten  in  ahead  of  us.  There 
remained  for  us  a supper  of  fried  bacon,  sweet  potatoes  and  coffee 
and  a bed  in  the  corn  crib  where  the  only  bed  was  the  accumulated 
corn  husks.  We  cheerfully  accepted  these,  and  paid  handsomely  for 
our  supper  and  lodging.  We  rode  on.  the  next  morning,  twenty 
miles  before  we  could  find  breakfast  for  ourselves  and  horses  at 
another  cabin  in  the  woods.  Here  my  fellow  traveler  parted  from 
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me,  following  a different  route,  and  I kept  on  toward  Minden.  My 
horse  was  by  no  means  a success.  Old  and  worn  out  he  was,  with  a 
sore  back,  a horse  of  such  value  that  the  eight  dollars  paid  in  hire 
would  be  a sufficient  compensation  even  if  he  never  returned. 

I was  disappointed  in  not  getting  to  my  journey’s  end  by  Satur 
day  night,  for  Saturday  night  had  come  and  Minden  was  still 
twenty-five  miles  away.  The  question  was  this  time  entirely  in  my 
own  hands  whether  I should  ride  on  this  Sunday  or  wait  over  till 
Monday  before  continuing  my  trip.  The  hotel  was  a quiet  and  safe 
place  and  I decided  to  wait  over.  Travelers  came  and  went.  Several 
strangers  from  Minden  called  at  the  house,  horseback  travelers  like 
myself.  Some  of  these  men  bore  names  which  I had  heard  of,  and 
considerable  curiosity  was  raised  in  the  family  as  to  what  my  mission 
was,  but  someone  suggested  that  a Yankee  traveler  was  expected  in 
Minden  about  that  time  and  I was  left  in  peace.  The  sleeping 
accommodations  in  the  hotel  belonged  to  the  country.  The  house 
was  a double  log  house  with  an  open  space  between  the  two  parts. 
One  was  the  sleeping  apartment  with  two  double  beds  in  it.  The 
other  part  was  kitchen  and  family  rooms.  The  dining-room  was 
the  open  space  between.  One  side  of  one  of  these  double  beds  was 
assigned  to  me  for  occupancy  and,  soon  after  I had  retired,  a man 
from  Minden  came  in  and  was  appointed  the  other  side.  The  bed 
was  not  occupied  until  two  were  in  it.  The  Minden  man,  after  dis- 
posing of  his  personal  fixtures,  drawing  a bowie-knife  nearly  as  long 
as  his  arm  from  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  laying  it  upon  a stand 
nearby  and  alongside  that  a formidable  pistol,  took  possession  of  his 
side  of  our  bed  and  we  slept  peacefully  till  morning.  Someone 
wondered  why  I should  “lie  up  to  dry”  for  twenty-four  hours  if  I 
was  on  my  way  to  marry  a Minden  girl.  After  breakfast  I had  my 
nag  brought  out  and  I mounted  for  my  last  twenty-five  miles  and 
finished  mv  long  journey  about  two  o’clock  Monday  afternoon, 
November  22,  1841. 

I finally  came  upon  the  Kelloggs’  house,  a somewhat  extensive 
hotel  where  travelers  were  entertained.  I reported  myself  at  the 
office,  had  my  horse  cared  for  in  the  stable  and  after  proper  prepara- 
tion I inquired  of  the  clerk  where  the  family  could  be  found.  He 
pointed  out  a passage  along  a gallery  or  piazza  and  a door  at  the 
farther  end,  where,  he  said,  was  the  family  sitting-room.  As  I 
came  along  the  gallery,  suddenly,  coming  out  from  the  door,  a p- 
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peared  tlie  youngest  child  of  the  family,  Lucy.  She  saw  me  and 
turning  suddenly,  rushed  back  into  the  house,  leaving  the  door 
partly  open  behind  her.  I came  to  the  door  and  found  the  one  for 
whom  I had  traveled  so  far  ready  to  welcome  me,  and  thus  my 
journey  was  at  an  end  and  I had  been  able  to  keep  the  promise  made 
so  long  before  that  I would  come  for  Mary  Kellogg  on  her  birthday, 
and  this  day,  November  22,  was  her  birthday.  Thus  one-half  of  the 
journey  of  nearly  seven  thousand  miles  was  done,  but  the  object 
of  my  journey  was  still  to  be  accomplished. 

Seven  weeks  of  my  vacation  had  elapsed  and  during  the  re- 
mainder my  errand  must  be  attended  to  and  my  return  with  my  wife 
made  to  Oberlin.  The  necessity  of  bringing  forward  the  wedding 
was  obvious.  Our  only  chance  to  get  out  of  that  distant  land  was 
to  take  whatever  first  steamer  might  come  up  in  the  cotton  trade. 
This  would  take  us  to  New  Orleans  and  thence  the  way  to  Ohio  was 
plain.  T had  no  need  to  urge  haste  in  the  wedding.  The  situation 
spoke  for  itself.  It  was  announced  that  probably  about  the  next 
week  a boat  would  come  up  Lake  Bisteneau  to  Minden.  Hence  our 
wedding  was  arranged  for  the  coming  Monday  evening,  November 
29.  There  were  two  churches  in  the  village  but  no  minister.  Only 
traveling  preachers  reached  them.  They  usually,  however,  secured 
one  service  every  Sabbath.  I attended  one  evening  service  and  after 
hearing  the  minister  preach,  I decided  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
send  very  many  miles  to  secure  his  presence  at  the  approaching 
ceremony.  Lie  gave  his  text  and,  opening  the  Bible,  said  he  should 
not  be  able  to  read  his  text  because  of  the  light,  even  if  he  were  a 
good  reader.  He  began  a tirade  against  college-education  and 
college-educated  preachers,  and  continued  in  this  vein,  with  a string 
of  sentences  and  paragraphs  which  had  no  more  relation  to  each 
other  or  to  his  subject  than  would  the  lines  of  a newspaper  if  cut 
apart,  shaken  in  a bag,  drawn  out  and  read  one  after  another.  It 
did  not  seem  necessary  to  secure  such  a minister  in  order  to  give 
validity  to  a marriage  ceremony.  The  magistrate  who  officiated  in 
such  cases  was  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a man  of  good  intelligence 
and  reasonable  education.  Fie  was  a prominent  Christian  man  in 
the  community,  a leader  in  the  Disciple  denomination,  and  although 
he  married  us  according  to  legal  forms,  without  any  religious  service, 
it  seemed  to  answer  all  the  purposes,  and  we  lived  together  forty- 
nine  years.  Our  wedding  was  very  simple.  Edwin  and  Marsha 
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stood  up  with  us  (Mary’s  second  brother  and  younger  sister). 

The  steamer  which  had  been  advertised  came  part  way  up  the 
lake  and  turned  back  for  want  of  water.  Thus  one  opportunity  for 
departure  was  lost.  Two  Sundays  passed  while  waiting  for  a boat 
and,  as  I was  supposed  to  be  a preacher,  I was  invited  to  fill  the 
pulpits,  first  by  the  Methodists  and  then  by  the  Baptists.  One  of 
my  texts  I remember  as  being,  “As  righteousness  tendeth  to  life,  so 
he  that  pursueth  evil  pursueth  it  to  his  own  death.” 

While  I was  in  Cincinnati  I found  a general  impression  that  it 
was  unsafe  for  me  to  take  such  a journey,  that  among  the  lawless 
bodies  of  men  on  the  steamers  I should  find  no  sympathy  or  pro- 
tection, but  I saw  nothing  but  courteous  treatment.  Of  course  I was 
careful  not  to  get  into  offensive  conversation  with  people  on  the  great 
theme  and  made  my  way  without  difficulty.  I was  careful  not  to 
know  much  about  Oberlin,  neither  did  I mail  any  letters  back  to 
Oberlin  while  on  the  way.  This  left  the  friends  here  wholly  unin- 
formed as  to  my  whereabouts  until  the  local  paper  of  Minden  was 
sent  them  containing  the  account  of  my  marriage.  Mr.  Finney 
prayed  anxiously  Sunday  morning  for  the  welfare  of  the  wanderer. 
The  receipt  of  this  paper  largely  relieved  this  anxiety. 

The  voyage  home  was  made  in  five  weeks  instead  of  seven  as 
in  the  trip  down.  The  steamer  at  Minden  which  finally  took  us 
aboard  was  a cotton  boat  which,  when  well  loaded  for  the  market 
down  the  river,  was  a curiosity.  As  you  met  it  on  the  river  it 
looked  simply  like  a pile  of  cotton  bales.  Each  bale  contained  about 
five  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  in  heavy  sacking.  These  were  piled 
on  the  steamer  in  every  conceivable  place,  all  over  deck  and  guards, 
until  they  rose  even  with  the  smoke-stacks.  The  name  of  the  boat 
was  the  G.  Phillips.  At  New  Orleans  we  found  a steamer  ready  to 
take  us  to  Cincinnati  named  after  the  heights  back  of  Vicksburg  the 
“White  Hills.”  At  Vicksburg  marks  of  the  yellow  fever  were  still 
manifest  on  every  side.  People  coming  aboard  there  were  dressed  in 
mourning  and  it  was  said  that  of  the  fifteen  hundred  people  in  Vicks- 
burg before  the  plague,  three  hundred  had  died.  New  Orleans  had 
lost,  in  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  one  in  every  ten  of  its 
population. 

We  reached  Cincinnati  in  due  time  and  then  the  only  way,  as 
it  was  winter,  was  by  stage  to  Cleveland.  In  one  afternoon  and 
night  we  reached  Columbus  where,  at  the  Neil  House,  we  got 
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breakfast  and  a little  rest  and  were  called  again  to  take  our  places 
in  the  stage.  The  porters  carried  out  our  three  trunks.  There 
were  four  coaches  ready  to  leave  for  different  points.  When  we 
came  out  they  assured  me  that  the  trunks  were  safely  stowed  away 
in  the  boot  and  I was  inexperienced  enough  to  accept  their  state- 
ment. We  drove  on  the  whole  day  to  Mt.  Vernon  where  we  were 
to  spend  the  approaching  Sabbath  with  friends.  Here,  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  I had  occasion  to  look  for  the  trunks  and  found  them  miss- 
ing. I had  no  way  of  knowing  where  they  might  be.  We  staid  over 
night  at  the  hotel  and  then  I took  my  wife  to  our  friends,  who  gladly 
received  her,  and  I started  back  in  the  stage  for  Columbus,  which  I 
reached  that  night.  On  entering  the  hotel  I found  our  trunks  piled 
up  in  a safe  corner.  It  was  a great  relief  to  find  them,  but  the  tele- 
graph would  have  been  a great  convenience.  We  left  Mt.  Vernon 
about  nine  o’clock  Monday  morning,  reaching  Cleveland  at  three 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  My  brother  Henry  was  at  the  time 
living  with  his  wife  in  Cleveland,  as  he  was  preaching  in  the  Old 
Stone  Church.  We  took  breakfast  with  him  there  and  reached 
Oberlin  at  seven  or  eight  o’clock  Tuesday  night,  January  12,  1842, 
and  we  received  such  a welcome  as  cannot  readily  be  forgotten. 
Father  threw  his  arms  around  me  and  burst  into  tears,  showing  the 
sudden  relief  from  the  long  strain  of  anxiety.  I never  saw  him  so 
greatly  moved. 

From  that  date  to  this,  my  home  has  been  in  Oberlin.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  a student,  teacher  and  citizen  here.  I can 
think  of  no  other  plan  of  life  which  could  so  perfectly  have  brought 
to  me  all  of  life’s  blessings. 


THE  END. 
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The  Alumni  Magazine  wishes  to  acknowledge  its  debt  to  Dr.  St. 
John.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Magazine  he  has  been  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  served  as  the  Treasurer.  The  Magazine 
extends  to  Dr.  St.  John  congratulations  for  the  high  honor  which  has 
been  conferred  in  his  appointment  and  also  good  wishes  for  success 
in  the  new  work  he  has  undertaken. 

Would  not  a celebration  of  Founders’  Day  be  of  permanent 
value  to  Oberlin  ? We  spasmodically  trace  the  ancestry  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  but  why  not  each  year  refresh  our  memories  and  bring  before 
the  students  our  rich  heritage,  so  that  it  be  not  forgotten  but  be  held 
in  honor  as  a thing  bought  with  a price  ? 

Jesse  Fiering  Williams,  ’08,  Oberlin’s  representative,  won  first 
place  in  the  Northern  Oratorical  League  Contest,  held  Friday  even- 
ing, May  i,  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Williams’  ora- 
tion was  “The  Evolution  of  Conscience.” 
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CHARLES  EDWARD  ST.  JOHN. 

Dean  C.  E.  St  John’s  connection  of 
eleven  years  with  Oberlin  College 
covers  a period  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  College  for  growth  and 
progress.  In  the  changes  that  were 
necessary  during  this  period  Dr.  St. 
John  had  an  active  and  constructive 
part. 

Dr.  St.  John’s  service  was  especi- 
ally helpful  in  the  changes  that  were 
made  in  putting  the  college  entrance 
requirements  on  a modern  basis,  in 
changing  from  the  old  term  plan  to 
the  semester  plan,  and  in  athletic  or- 
ganization and  reform.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  athletics  he  was  the  leader 
that  has  resulted  in  purifying  the 
athletic  situation  among  Ohio  colleges 
so  that  their  condition  today  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  group  of  institutions  in 
the  country. 

These  matters  have  been  men- 
tioned to  show  the  breadth  of  his 
interests.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
notice  the  various  other  movements 
in  which  he  took  active  part.  Little 
has  gone  on  that  concerned  the  Col- 
lege in  which  he  did  not  have  a vig- 
orous share.  His  work  as  a commit- 
teeman was  invaluable.  A man  of 
broad  scholarship,  of  eminent  good 
sense,  a tireless  worker  and  one  who 
knew  as  few  do  know  how  to  get  on 
with  other  men.  He  gave  to  every 
problem  that  came  before  him  his 
utmost  interest  and  attention  and 
looked  upon  it  as  something  for 
which  he  was  personally  responsible. 

In  his  position  as  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege he  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
much  and  his  work  here  was  note- 
worthy during  the  short  time  in 
which  he  served.  His  plans  for  the 
future  were  progressive  and  far 
reaching.  His  loss  will  be  one  that  the 


college  must  feel  deeply,  but  we  must 
congratulate  ourselves  we  have  had 
his  devoted  service  and  his  friendship 
for  eleven  years. 

His  loss  is  not  only  a loss  to  the 
College,  but  as  well  a loss  to  every 
student  who  knew  him  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Faculty.  One  of  the 
great  souroes  of  his  strength  was  his 
capacity  for  friendships,  his  apprecia- 
tion of  others  and  his  self  sacrifice 
in  helping  those  who  needed  assist- 
ance. His  friendship  was  for  every 
man  who  knew  him,  a helpful  friend- 
ship and  his  departure  is  felt  as  a 
personal  loss  by  every  teacher  in  the 
College  and  by  half  the  town  as  well. 

Edward  A.  Miller. 

To  nearly  one  thousand  alumni 
who  have  gone  out  from  Oberlin 
since  Dr.  St.  John  began  his  work 
here,  and  to  many  others  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  know  him, 
he  has  stood  for  that  which  is  sanest, 
most  progressive  and  most  virile  in 
the  life  of  modern  Oberlin.  His  loy- 
alty to  the  College  and  her  work,  his 
keenness  to  appreciate  her  needs,  his 
ability  to  interpret  her  best  traditions 
in  the  light  of  the  present,  have  earn- 
ed for  him  a large  place  among  those 
who  have  made  Oberlin’s  history.  To 
his  new  field  of  labor  he  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  affectionate  regard  of  a 
host  of  friends  among  the  Alumni. 

G.  C.  Jameson. 

In  the  loss  of  Dr.  St.  John,  Ober- 
lin students  have  suffered  an  all  but 
irreparable  loss.  Dr.  St.  John  was 
eminently  respected  by  every  Oberlin 
student,  and  by  those  who  had  come 
to  know  him  personally,  was  sincerely 
admired.  Throe  traits  of  Dr.  St. 
John’s  served  to  conimend  him  to  the 
especial  esteem  of  Oberlin  students; 
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his  ability,  his  devotion  to  Oberlin, 
and  his  character. 

To  those  who  took  courses  under 
him,  his  scholarly  and  accurate  habits 
and  his  earnestness  in  his  work  could 
not  help  but  give  a great  incentive 
to  intelligent  effort,  and  Dr.  St.  John 
could  talk  about  the  principles  of 
ethics  just  as  well  as  those  of  a tan- 
gent galvanometer,  and  a word  of 
advice  from  him  settled  perplexing 
questions  for  many  students. 

Dr.  St.  John  has  been  to  Oberlin 
preeminently  a man  of  service,  and 
only  those  who  have  worked  him,  in 
the  Athletic  Association  or  in  his  ex- 
ecutive work  can  know  how  he  has 
sacrificed  his  time  and  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Oberlin. 

But  above  all  has  stood  out  his 
manly  and  straight  forward  charac- 
ter. When  a professor  can  discipline 
men  and  yet  be  a friend  to,  and  ad- 
mired by  the  man  who  was  disci- 
plined, little  more  need  be  said  for 
him,  and  Oberlin  students  are  grate- 
ful that  they  have  been  permitted  to 
know  and  be  helped  by  Dr.  St.  John, 
and  they  wish  him  the  same  success 
in  his  new  work  as  has  attended  his 
efforts  here. 

Albert  E.  Chamberlain. 

President  Student  Senate. 

As  Dr.  St-  John  goes  from  Ober- 
lin it  is  fitting  that  public  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  valuable  ser- 
vices rendered  by  him  as  a member 
and  Trustee  of  the  Second  Church. 
Uniting  with  the  Church  immediately 
after  his  appointment  to  a full  pro- 
fessorship in  1899,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  Trustees  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Church, 
held  January  2,  1902,  and  has  served 
continuously  since  that  time.  During 
several  important  years  he  has  been 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

To  this  service  he  brought  a deep 
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interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  Church,  and  gave  to  it  of 
his  best  thought  and  effort.  Gifted 
with  unusual  clearness  of  vision  cou- 
pled with  the  power  of  initiative  and 
leadership,  he  recognized  defects  and 
possibilities  and  opportunities  for  im- 
provement in  the  Church  edifice,  to- 
gether with  financial  possibilities  in 
the  membership  of  the  congregation, 
and  so  inspired  others  with  his  own 
optimism,  that  the  extensive  changes 
and  repairs  made  a few  years  ago, 
were  inaugurated  and  carried  to  a 
successful  completion. 

More  than  to  any  other  one  man 
the  Church  and  community  owe  these 
improvements  to  the  wisdom  and 
careful  supervision  and  good  taste  of 
Dr.  St.  John.  And  by  his  skillful 
financeering  the  work,  which  involved 
an  expenditure  relatively  large  for 
the  congregation,  was  prosecuted  and 
the  expenses  met  with  the  least  pos- 
sible burden  to  individuals,  and  with 
no  serious  diminution  of  the  current 
expenses  and  benevolences  of  the 
Church. 

Other  important  improvements,  in- 
cluding a new  organ,  new  windows, 
and  new  heating  appliances,  were 
contemplated  by  the  Trustees  under 
his  leadership,  which  doubtless  in  due 
time  will  be  realized. 

The  departure  of  Dr.  St.  John  is  a 
distinct  loss,  which  will  long  be  felt ; 
but  which  we  may  trust  will  be  to 
the  gain  of  some  other  Church  in  the 
field  of  opportunity  and  need  to 
which  he  goes. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Tenney. 

Among  the  expressions  of  regret 
occasioned  by  the  departure  of  Mr. 
St.  John  from  Oberlin,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  found  voice  in  terms  not  to  be 
mistaken.  It  has  been  pronounced 
with  more  elegance  but  not  with 
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more  truth  than  in  the  words  of  a 
stone  mason,  who  said,  “St.  John’s 
a wise  guy,  but  he  knows  that  there’s 
a lot  of  people  livin’  who  ain’t  wise — 
and  he  likes  ’em  all.” 

So  he  did — and  does.  Wherever  he 
is,  his  attitude  toward  the  people 
around  him  can  be  put  in  one  phrase 
— “He  likes  ’em  all.” 

He  is  one  of  the  few  men  broad 
enough  to  practice  what  we  all  know, 
that  humanity  in  its  every  day  life  is 
worthy  our  first  and  best  efforts.  He 
knew  his  books  and  retorts  were  but 
the  servants  of  the  same  end  with  all 
the  other  activities  around  him  and 
was  not  content  to  live  his  life  buried 
in  the  laboratory.  He  wanted  to  know 
the  people  he  served, — and  he  did 
know  them.  When  it  was  urged  upon 
him  that  he  was  engrossed  in  too 
many  matters  outside  the  legitmate 
field  of  a college  professor,  and  that 
his  health  would  not  support  so  much 
effort,  he  said:  “Well — I must  mix 
with  the  people.” 

And  the  people  wanted  to  “mix” 
with  him,  without  a doubt.  When  a 
man  looks  into  your  eyes  and  sees 
your  shortcomings  and  then  slaps 
you  on  the  back  and  takes  you  into 
his  own  company  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  good  that  is  in  you,  you  resolve 
to  grow  better  right  there,  and  you 
don’t  forget  the  man. 

Aside  from  his  college  work,  Mr. 
St.  John  was  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustee  of  Public  Affairs,  a Trus- 
tee of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  and  Director  of  the  State 
Savings  Bank  Company.  His  busi- 
ness associates  will  miss  him  quite 
as  much  as  the  College  Faculty.  1 he 
college  will  find  another  professor  of 
physics,  but  it  will  be  a long  time  be- 
fore Obcrlin  has  another  St.  John. 

Charles  A.  Hammond. 


MACDOWELL  MEMORIAL  CON- 
CERT. 

A few  months  ago,  when  it  had  be- 
come evident  that  the  brief  period 
of  life  that  could  remain  to  Edward 
MacDowell  must  be  spent  in  the 
shadow  of  mental  eclipse,  the  Men- 
delssohn Glee  Club  of  New  York, 
of  which  he  had  been  conductor,  sent 
out  an  appeal  for  contributions  in 
aid  of  a fund  which  should  -enable 
him  to  obtain  every  possible  comfort 
and  care.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  said 
at  this  time : “If  MacDowell  had 
written  half  a dozen  ragtime  songs 
which  hit  the  public  fancy  he  would 
have  plaoed  himself  beyond  the  need 
of  assistance.  Because  he  sought  to 
put  the  visions  of  a poet  into  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  forms  of 
which  musical  art  is  capable,  he  is 
poor.”  A committee  was  formed,  in- 
cluding such  men  as  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Grover  Cleveland,  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Seth  Low,  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan and  Henry  Van  Dyk-e,  besides 
prominent  musicians  and  artists,  and 
an  appeal  was  issued  to  those  who 
love  MacDowell’s  music.  The  re- 
sponse was  generous,  and  now  that 
the  great  composer  has  passed  away, 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  This 
sum  is  to  be  used  to  establish  in  Mac- 
Dowell’s  summer  residenoe  at  Peter- 
boro,  N.  LI. — in  the  old  farm  house 
where  so  many  of  his  most  beautiful 
works  were  written — a home  for 
musicians  and  artists,  which  at  the 
same  time  shall  be  preserved  as  a me- 
morial of  the  composer  and  a place 
of  pilgrimage  for  those  who  honor 
him. 

The  Obcrlin  Conservatory,  it  needs 
hardly  he  said,  shares  in  this  enter- 
prise. The  concert  of  last  week  Tues- 
day, being  one  of  the  regular  Artist 
course,  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
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raising  money  for  this  object,  but  was 
prepared  in  view  of  the  composer’s 
recent  death  as  a recognition  of  his 
genius.  In  program  and  performance 
it  was  a worthy  tribute,  and  was  a 
forceful  demonstration  of  the  irre- 
parable loss  which  the  world  of  mu- 
sic has  suffered  in  the  passing  of  this 
gifted  man.  Piano  solos,  a work  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  solo  songs,  cho- 
ruses and  an  orchestral  number  com- 
posed a program  which  was  fully  re- 
presentative of  MacDowell’s  style  and 
achievement.  The  piano  music  was 
played  by  Mrs.  Stella  Hadden-Alex- 
ander  of  Wellesley  College,  a pupil 
and  friend  of  MacDowell.  The  songs 
were  by  Miss  Lila  Robeson,  contralto, 
a member  of  the  choir  conducted  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Harroun  in  Cleveland. 
The  choruses  were  performed  by  a 
body  of  student  singers  led  by  Pro- 
fessor Kimball,  and  the  orchestral 
pieces  and  accompaniments  were  play- 
ed by  the  Conservatory  orchestra  led 
by  Professor  Andrews.  Miss  Robe- 
son’s accompaniments  were  played  by 
Professor  Upton. 

Criticism  of  this  concert,  according 
to  the  usual  methods  and  motives  of 
concert  criticism,  would  be  unbe- 
coming. There  was  no  exploiting  of 
any  individual  performer;  services 
were  cordially  contributed  out  of  rev- 
erence for  the  cause  and  the  occasion. 
In  every  effort  there  was  a complete 
absence  of  the  element  of  personal 
display,  of  every  challenge  for  praise 
on  the  part  of  the  interpreter.  There 
was  a sense  of  solemnity  never  felt 
in  public  concerts  except  under  such 
conditions.  There  was  a sad  con- 
sciousness that  the  pen  that  had  tran- 
scribed these  lovely  imaginings  was 
forever  motionless ; that  although 
other  works  of  other  men,  perhaps 
equally  inspired,  would  from  time  to 
time  appear,  the  special  message  that 


was  MacDowell’s,  the  expression  of 
a vision  that  was  his  alone,  could 
never  be  repeated.  There  was  no  jar- 
ring note  in  the  concert.  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der’s playing  was  technically  adequate 
and  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  composer. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  Miss  Robe- 
son and  of  all  who  participated.  The 
impression  remaining  was  that  the 
music  was  worthy  of  the  praise  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  best 
critics  of  this  country  and  Europe ; 
that  it  is  original,  strong  and  pro- 
found, the  work  of  a master  crafts- 
man and  of  a nature  charged  with 
the  very  spirit  of  poetry.  The  strong- 
est impressions  were  made  by  the 
Concerto,  especially  in  the  noble  first 
movement,  the  enchanting  Barcarolle, 
beautifully  sung  by  the  chorus,  the 
Indian  Suite  selections,  based  on  na- 
tive Indian  tunes,  the  songs  “Long 
Ago”  and  “The  Sea”  (called  by  a well- 
known  critic  the  finest  song  of  its 
kind  since  Schubert’s  “Am  Meer”) 
and  the  last  movement  of  the  “Sona- 
ta Tragica.”  Among  the  short  piano 
pieces  were  many  of  those  gems 
which  have  chiefly  contributed  to 
MacDowell’s  popularity. 

Edward  MacDowell  died  last  Jan- 
uary at  the  age  of  forty-six  years  and 
one  month.  The  musician  in  him  had 
died  two  years  before.  The  amount 
of  his  music  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  Mozart,  Schubert  and  Men- 
delssohn, all  of  whom  died  younger 
than  he.  He  never  had  the  leisure 
for  composition  that  he  needed.  His 
works  are  the  production  of  an  over- 
driven man.  But  they  do  not  show 
it.  There  is  in  them  no  sign  of  haste 
or  fatigue.  Their  workmanship  is 
faultless ; they  are  spontaneous  and 
vivid,  and  they  exhibit  an  ample  vari- 
ety in  subject  and  treatment-  It  is 
music  that  is  not  cut  after  any  con- 
ventional pattern.  It  does  not  suggest 
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any  other  writer.  It  is  fresh,  char- 
acteristic, thru  and  thru  individual. 
He  had  things  to  say  which  no  one 
else  had  said,  and  he  uttered  them 
in  a speech  that  is  never  merely  rhe- 
torical but  always  eloquent.  He  loved 
poetry,  and  sometimes  wrote  verse 
for  the  pleasure  he  found  in  that 
medium  of  self-expression.  In  his 
boyhood  it  was  a question  whether 
he  should  be  a painter  or  a musician, 
so  plainly  did  he  show  decided  talent 
for  color  and  line.  These  throe  de- 
partments of  art  seemed  to  impinge 
upon  one  another  in  his  conscious- 
ness. The  embryo  painter  and  poet 
were  ever  alive  in  the  composer.  His 
music  is  that  of  a man  who,  like 
Schumann  and  Grieg,  divined  un- 
heard melodies  in  things  that  are  fair 
to  the  eye  and  in  experiences  that  are 
treasured  in  the  memory.  Almost  all 
his  instrumental  works  have  titles, 
and  these  titles  bear  witness  to  his 
sympathies.  The  music  never  fails 
to  conform  with  truth  to  the  image 
and  superscription.  He  was  a tone- 
poet  in  the  finest  sense  of  that  much 
abused  term. 

In  view  of  such  original  things  as 
the  Indian  Suite,  the  “New  England 
Idyls”  and  many  other  compositions 
of  a racy  local  flavor,  we  call  him  a 
distinctively  American  composer.  But 
his  vision  extended  to  still  larger 
horizons.  There  seems  a Keltic  strain 
in  his  genius,  as  tho  there  had  come 
to  him  from  his  Scotch  ancestry  a 
half-conscious  sympathy  with  that 
mystic  endowment  of  second-sight 
which  pierces  below  the  show  of 
things  and  unveils  a spiritual  beauty 
known  only  to  musicians,  poets  and 
dreamers.  His  music  has  the  weird, 
haunting,  melancholy  beauty  of  W. 
B.  Yeats,  “Fiona  McLeod.”  and  the 
rest  of  the  new  Keltic  school  of 
poets,  who  have  disclosed  a vein  that 


is  new  and  yet  very  old,  and  have 
touched  the  world’s  heart  with  a 
strange  and  delicate  vibration.  In 
MacDowell’s  “Keltic”  and  “King  Ar- 
thur” sonatas  he  seemed  to  have 
guessed  where  belonged  the  home  of 
his  spirit;  and  in  his  “Tragic  Sona- 
ta,” his  concertos,  songs  and  many 
small  piano  pieces  we  find  also  a sup- 
pressed passion,  a sombreness  of 
mood,  a subtle  and  indescribably 
sweet  romanticism  that  would  seem 
to  indentify  him  as  the  composer 
most  fitted  to  reflect  in  tones  the 
mystic  voices  of  the  mountain  and 
the  sea.  His  peculiar  musical  diction 
was  suited  to  such  impressions.  The 
beauty  of  his  speech  lies  in  the  depth 
of  his  richly  wrought  and  often 
gloomy  harmonies  and  sensitive  mel- 
odies rather  than  in  surface  brilli- 
ancy. His  music  is  therefore  beloved 
by  those  who  love  to  search  for  what 
is  recondite,  profoundly  felt  and  half 
expressed.  He  has  reached  grandeur, 
almost  sublimity,  in  his  superb  sona- 
tas and  concertos.  In  them  too  at 
times  we  find  the  “simple,  the  sensu- 
ous and  the  passionate.”  But  after 
all  it  is  in  his  short  piano  pieces  and 
his  songs  that  we  are  most  aware  of 
that  natural  magic,  the  supreme  gift 
of  the  lyric  poet,  which  evokes  from 
the  experiences  of  every  day  impres- 
sions of  an  unfathomable  and  unfad- 
ing beauty. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  Mac- 
Dowell’s  music  cannot  yet  be  told. 
It  seems  impossible  that  it  should  not 
endure  and  increase  in  power  as  the 
taste  for  what  is  fine  in  art  grows 
among  his  fellow  countrymen.  It 
seems  to  possess  the  qualities  that 
make  for  permanence  in  art.  It  is 
perfect  in  form  and  texture,  strong 
and  original  in  style,  and  absolutely 
sincere.  It  was  written  not  for  gain 
or  for  the  applause  of  the  populace. 
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It  is  pervaded  with  those  rare  traits 
of  mind  and  character  of  which  his 
friends  love  to  speak.  As  Beethoven 
said  of  his  Mass  in  D : “It  came  from 
the  heart,  to  the  heart  may  it  go.” 
The  program  follows: 

Sonata  Trajca,  Op.  45 

1.  Largo  maestoso — Allegro  riso- 
luto 

2.  Molto  allegro,  vivaoe 

3.  Largo  con  maesta 

4.  Allegro  eroico 
Five  Songs 

1.  The  Robin  Sings  in  the  Apple 

Tree 

2.  Long  Ago 

3.  The  Sea 

4.  The  Clover 

5.  The  Blue  Bells 
Love  Song  and  Dirge 

From  the  Indian  Suite  for  Orches- 
tra 

Piano  Solos 

1.  Scotch  Poem,  Op.  31 

2.  Improvisation,  Op.  46 

3.  From  Uncle  Remus  (Wood- 

land Sketches,  Op.  51.) 

4.  Of  Br’er  Rabbit  (Fireside 

Tales,  Op.  61.) 

5.  To  a Wild  Rose 

6.  To  a Water  Lily 

(Woodland  Sketches.) 

7.  Idyl  in  B flat.  Op.  28 

8.  March  Wind,  Op.  46 

9.  From  a Wandering  Iceberg, 

(Sea  Pieces,  Op.  55.) 

10.  The  Eagle,  Op.  32 

11.  The  Joy  of  Autumn  (New 

England  Idyls,  Op.  62.) 

12.  Polonaise,  Op.  46 
Part  Songs 

1.  The  Brook 

2.  Slumber  Song 
3 Barcarolle 

Concerto  in  D minor,  Op.  23  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra 
1.  Larghetto  calmato 
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2.  Presto  giocoso 

3.  Largo.  Molto  Allegro 

Edward  Dickinson. 


THE  MEN’S  BUILDING  PRO- 
JECT. 

For  several  years  the  College  has 
had  in  hand  a small  fund  toward  the 
erection  of  a men’s  building,  to  serve 
as  the  center  of  the  men’s  interests, 
both  religious  and  secular.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  more  has  re- 
cently been  pledged  for  this  same 
purpose.  This  new  gift  brings  the 
building  for  men  in  sight,  and  the 
Trustees  have  appointed  a committee 
to  have  charge  of  the  project.  The 
Prudential  Committee  has  selected 
Mr.  J.  L.  Silsbee,  of  Chicago,  111.,  the 
designer  of  the  Memorial  Arch,  as 
architect.  Such  a building  as  is  need- 
ed will  cost  about  $100,000.  It  will 
probably  be  located  between  Peters 
Hall  and  Finney  Chapel,  set  back 
on  a line  with  Warner  Gymnasium. 

The  building  will  include  a dormi- 
tory for  a limited  number  of  men, 
probably  not  to  exceed  twenty  or 
thirty,  guest  rooms  for  visiting  al- 
umni, possibly  a cafe  or  grill  room, 
reading  rooms  and  recreation  rooms 
of  various  character.  Facilities  will 
also  be  provided  for  the  offices  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Review,  the  col- 
lege literary  societies,  the  Athletic 
Association,  and  all  other  important 
organizations  of  the  College. 


THE  OLNEY  ART  COLLECTION. 

The  college  authorities  have  per- 
fected plans  to  bring  to  Oberlin  im- 
mediately the  Olney  Art  Collection, 
which  has  been  housed  in  Cleveland 
for  several  years.  This  art  collection 
was  given  to  the  College  by  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Olney,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  is  conserva- 
tively valued  at  $200,000.  In  the  new 
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Library,  now  almost  completed,  there 
is  a large  room  on  the  upper  floor 
not  needed  for  books  at  the  present 
time.  This  will  make  a good  tem- 
porary home  for  the  Olney  Collection 
until  such  a time  as  the  College  can 
provide  a suitable  building.  The 
collection,  comprising  oil  paintings, 
porcelains,  gems,  etc.,  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  art  collections  in 
the  middle  west.  The  public  opening 
of  the  collection  will  occur  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  June  24. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  College  committee  on  enter- 
tainment for  the  Seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary have  arranged  for  a canvass 
of  the  village  for  rooms  and  enter- 
tainment for  visitors  during  Com- 
mencement week,  June  19-25  inclu- 
sive. This  canvass  is  made  for  guests 
who  wish  to  secure  their  entertain- 
ment and  information  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  applying  to  Mr.  Luther  D. 
Harkness,  27  King  Street. 

In  order  that  the  students  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  College,  and  thus 
enter  more  fully  into  the  significance 
of  the  coming  anniversary,  a series  of 
chapel  talks  has  been  arranged  to  be 
given  by  different  members  of  the 
Faculty,  which  shall  present  memor- 
able events  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  Oberlin. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  year  of  the 
College’s  existence  may  be  repre- 
sented at  the  coming  reunion.  A let- 
ter has  recently  been  received  from 
a member  of  the  class  first  organized 
in  the  College,  ’33-’34- 

The  annual  reception  of  the  Facul- 
ty and  the  students  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  to  the  students  in  the 
College  who  are  anticipating  theologi- 
cal work  after  graduating,  was  held 


Friday  afternoon,  April  3rd,  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Second  Congregational 
church.  The  reoeption  was  followed 
by  a banquet  at  which  after  dinner 
speeches  were  made,  Mr.  George 
Hatfield  acting  as  toastmaster.  Those 
who  responded  were  Ross  W.  San- 
derson who  spoke  for  the  Seminary; 
Tracy  Strong,  ’08  from  the  College 
and  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth  from  the 
Seminary.  Rev.  Ernest  B.  Allen,  pas- 
tor of  the  Washington  Avenue  Con- 
gregational church  of  Toledo,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  position  and 
opportunities  of  a minister. 

The  first  issue  of  Oberlin  College 
News-Letter  was  mailed  April  22.  It 
is  published  by  the  College  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Newspaper  Correspondence,  and  is 
sent  to  newspapers,  high  schools,  li- 
braries and  academies.  It  is  a four 
page  sheet  and  contains  items  of  in- 
terest relating  to  Oberlin  College. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DeGroot,  Director  of 
the  South  Side  Play  Ground  System 
of  Chicago  recently  gave  a most  in- 
teresting talk  to  the  students  n the 
physical  training  department  in  the 
Women’s  Gymnasium. 

Saturday  evening,  April  1 1,  Leland 
T.  Powers  gave  an  impersonation  of 
Dicken’s  David  Copperfield  in  War- 
ner Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  At  the  close  Mr.  Powers  read 
from  Bleak  House,  interpreting  two 
utterly  contrasting  characters,  and 
also  one  of  Kipling’s  poems. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  de- 
livered a lecture  in  the  U.  L.  A. 
Course,  and  failed  to  do  himself  or 
his  subject  justice.  At  least  the  lec- 
ture was  far  below  the  standards 
set  by  previous  lecturers. 

The  senior  class  will  give  “Taming 
of  the  Shrew”  at  commencement. 

Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Trueblood,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Peace  Society 
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gave  the  monthly  lecture  April  16,  on 
“The  Work  and  Significance  of  the 
Recent  Hague  Conference.” 

A small  fire  which  might  have  been 
much  more  serious,  destroyed  a sec- 
tion of  desks  in  thh  Severance  Chem- 
ical Laboratory  Saturday,  April 
1 8.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  a Bunsen  burner  which 
had  burned  down  into  the  tubing  thus 
setting  fire  to  the  desks.  A chemical 
extinguisher  and  the  prompt  action 
of  two  students  in  another  part  of  the 
laboratory,  Mr.  Leonard  Christian 
and  Mr.  Scott  Bowen,  saved  the 
building  from  what  might  have  been 
a very  serious  damage. 

A mock  national  Republican  con- 
vention will  be  held  by  the  students 
May  27-28.  Adam  Bede,  a Wiscon- 
sin congressman  having  been  secured 
for  permanent  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention. Representative  William  S. 
Treadway  of  Cleveland  will  act  as 
temporary  chairman.  A large  tent 
with  a seating  capacity  of  2,300  has 
been  secured  for  the  delegates  and 
guests. 

The  senior  class  at  a recent  meeting 
elected  the  following  members  of  their 
class  to  represent  them  as  class  Com- 
mencement speakers : Spade  Orator, 
C.  A.  Sawyer ; Alumni  Dinner 
Speaker,  F-  O.  Koehler ; Alumni 
Speaker,  Tracy  Strong;  Ivy  Ode, 
Miss  Mabel  Hunt ; Class  Prophet, 
Miss  Lulu  Plouser ; Class  Historian, 
Miss  Florence  Hull. 

For  several  weeks  tl>2  First  Church 
has  been  considering  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  pro- 
cure vestments  for  the  choir.  The 
matter  has  been  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative and  it  is  expected  that  the 
choir  will  appear  in  vestments  at  the 
opening  of  the  remodeled  church. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Keep  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, has  just  presented  to  the  College 
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a photograph  of  P.  P.  Stewart  which 
was  taken  from  a medallion,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  like- 
ness. A photograph,  copy  of  an  old 
ambrotype  of  President  Finney  taken 
shortly  after  his  return  from  Eng- 
land, was  also  sent. 

The  Shansi  Memorial  Association 
has  issued  a phamplet  setting  forth 
the,  work  and  aims  of  the  Association. 
The  officers  and  working  force  of 
the  Association  are  especially  strong 
and  the  movement  has  a promising 
future. 

An  omission  in  the  list  of  speakers 
for  the  Commencement  of  the  Acad- 
emy was  unintentionally  made  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Magazine.  The  three 
honor  speakers  should  have  been 
mentioned  . They  are  Ernest  Smith, 
Miss  Shirley  Smith  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Plumley.  Ernest  Smith  and 
Miss  Sherley  Smith  are  the  son  and 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Frances  F.  Rice 
Smith,  who  from  1881  to  1888,  was 
Tutor  of  Latin  in  the  Academy. 

The  College  has  recently  received 
a very  interesting  addition  to  the 
new  Trophy  Collection  in  the  shape 
of  a silver  baseball,  bearing  the  in- 
scription “Championship  Western 
Reserve,  won  by  Resolute  Baseball 
Team  1868.”  The  ball  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Lester  B.  Platt,  ’72,  and  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  gift  of  a rosewood 
bat  from  Mr.  M.  I.  Todd,  ’73,  and 
another  silver  ball  from  A.  S.  Bur- 
well,  ’72.  This  team  made  a splendid 
record  of  eighteen  victories  and  three 
defeats  during  its  entire  existence. 
The  members  were : Edwin  W.  An- 
drews, L.  B.  Platt,  Mr.  Bishop,  S. 
Younger,  A.  S.  Burwell,  M.  T.  Todd, 
Judson  Grannis,  A.  P.  Burwell  and 
Frank  Stevens.  Another  gift  to  the 
collection  from  Mr.  Frank  Stevens 
of  Jersey  City,  is  a copy  of  a very 
good  photograph  of  the  team. 
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COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  St.  John,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
has  been  called  to  the  observatory  on 
Mt.  Wilson,  Pasadena,  California, 
to  engage  in  research  work 
in  the  field  of  solar  physics.  Dr.  St. 
John  will  be  associated  with  George 
E.  Hale  and  Walter  S.  Adams/  in 
devoting  the  greatly  increased  effici- 
ency of  instrumental  equipment,  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  Science,  to  solving  the 
problems  of  solar  energy,  radiation, 
etc.,  which  modern  science  is  just  be- 
ginning to  comprehend.  Professor 
St.  John  left  Oberlin,  Friday,  April 
17,  but  will  not  begin  the  new  work 
at  Pasadena  until  the  first  of  May. 

President  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  King 
gave  a reception  to  Dr.  C.  E.  St. 
John  at  their  home  3x7  East  College 
Street,  Monday  evening,  April  13. 
The  invitations  included  Dr.  St.  John’s 
friends  both  in  the  town  and  the  Col- 
lege. 

Professor  George  W.  Andrews  will 
give  an  organ  recital  May  5 at  St. 
Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York  City. 

Professor  William  J.  Hutchins 
gave  a talk  on  the  “Ministry  as  a Life 
Work’’  at  the  meeting  of  theConfer- 
ence  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Student 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  April  9-1 1 at  Otter- 
bein  University,  Westerville,  Ohio. 
Secretary  Olmstead  also  read  a 
paper  on  “Association  Finances.” 

Professor  Charles  N.  Cole  will  travel 
during  the  summer  with  the  Bureau 
of  University  Travel.  The  trip  will 
include  Italy,  Greece  and  Constanti- 
nople. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  addressed 
the  College  Club  of  Cleveland  at 
their  April  meeting  on  the  subject 
“Algeria” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Lord  and 
daughter,  Priscilla,  plan  to  sail  from 
Boston,  June  3rd  for  a year 
abroad.  During  the  summer  Mr. 

Lord  will  be  with  one  of  the  parties 
of  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel 
while  Mrs.  Lord  and  Priscilla  will 
devote  the  summer  months  to  Eng- 
land. The  winter  will  be  spent  in 
one  of  the  German  Universities. 

Dean  Florence  M.  Fitch  was  the 
leader  of  the  four  o’clock  vesper  ser- 
vice of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Cleveland 
Sunday,  April  20. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Car- 
gill, Oberlin,  February  26,  a son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Jameson  and 
daughter,  and  Mrs.  Heath  sail  July 
4 on  the  Steamer  Republic  from  Bos- 
ton. After  a few  weeks  in  England 
they  will  locate  in  Paris  where  they 
anticipate  spending  the  coming  year. 

Rev.  Sydney  D.  Strong  has  re- 
signed as  Trustee  of  Oberlin  College 
on  account  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
pastorate  of  Union  Church,  Seattle. 
Washington.  Mr  Strong  feels  that 
the  distance  is  too  great  for  him  to 
continue  his  work  on  the  Board. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson  of  the  Chi- 
cago Graduate  School  of  Science,  has 
been  appointed  to  continue  the  class 
room  work  of  Dr.  St.  John  during 
thb  remainder  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennesee  and  is  well 
equipped  to  do  the  work.  He  is  oc- 
cupying Dr.  St.  John’s  suite  at  59 
College  Place. 

Professor  Frederick  Grover  gave 
an  attractive  and  charming  talk  at 
chapel,  Thursday  noon,  April  9,  on 
the  Founders  of  Oberlin  College.  Mr. 
Grover  had  given  the  subject  much 
study  and  brought  out  well  the  sali- 
ent points  in  Oberlin  s unique  history. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Wright 
have  just  returned  from  a six  months’ 
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sojourn  in  Europe.  After  a month 
in  Holland,  Belgium  and  France  they 
made  their  headquarters  in  London, 
with  excursions  to  northern  France 
and  Wales.  Professor  Wright  has 
been  able  to  collect  much  material 
concerning  palaeolithic  man  and  even 
a still  earlier  representative  of  the 
human  race  in  the  so-called  Eolithic 
period.  The  material  is  to  be  used 
in  “The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of 
Man.” 

Ernest  S.  Bates,  who  for  two  years 
was  instructor  in  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  College,  but  who  is  a 
student  at  Columbia  University,  has 
just  written  a book  entitled  “A  Study 
of  Shelley’s  Drama,  The  Cenci.” 
The  Macmillan  Company  is  to  pub- 
lish the  book. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Demuth 
are  planning  to  take  a year’s  leave 
of  absence  from  Oberlin  next  year, 
and  to  occupy  the  "Oberlin  Woh- 
nung”  Laudshuterstr,  7 in  the  city  of 
Berlin.  This  apartment  was  first  oc- 
cupied by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Doolittle  with  their  family,  who  were 
succeeded  by  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Martin  and  family  and 
the  following  year  by  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Manning.  The  fur- 
nishings of  the  flat  have  descended 
from  one  tenent  to  the  next. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrows,  Miss  Kath- 
erine Barrows,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Irwin  and  daughter  Eleanor,  sailed 
Friday,  April  17,  from  Philadelphia, 
on  the  steamer  Manitou.  The  party 
will  go  to  Goettingen,  Germany, 
which  will  be  their  address.  Miss 
Eleanor  Barrows,  who  is  now  a 
freshman  at  Smith,  will  sail  June  18, 
with  one  of  the  parties  of  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  gave 
a lecture  on  “The  Birds  of  the 
Washington  Coast”April  17,  in  the 


lecture  room  of  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Science,  Chicago.  This  lecture  was 
in  a course  of  five  popular  lectures 
planned  by  the  Academy- 
Rev  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Allen,  who 
since  the  opening  of  Tank  Home, 
have  been  its  most  efficient  managers, 
have  resigned  from  their  duties.  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Garland  of  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  have  accepted  the  invitation 
to  come  to  Oberlin  and  carry  on  the 
work,  and  will  be  in  Oberlin  some 
time  in  the  summer.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  have  been  unusually  success- 
ful in  making  a true  home  for  the 
children  of  missionaries  and  it  is  with 
the  greatest  regret  that  the  Board 
accepted  their  resignations. 


OUTLINES  OF  TRAINING 
CLASS  STUDIES. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TEACHINC  OF  JESUS 
IN  LUKE. 

Introductory. 

1.  Many  groupings  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  in  Luke,  of  course,  are  pos- 
sible, and  any  divisions  are  more  or 
less  arbitrary.  But  some  attempt  to 
see  the  great  divisions  in  Luke’s  put- 
ting of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  help- 
ful in  grasping  the  sweep  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  of  the  teaching  in  particular. 

2.  Jesus’  own  teaching,  as  set  forth 
in  Luke,  begins  with  the  1 6th  verse 
of  the  4th  chapter.  Luke  seems  to 
intend  to  make  his  account  generally 
chronological,  but  supplements  Mark 
with  large  selections  from  another 
source,  put  in  usually  in  considerable 
blocks.  Besides  this,  he  sometimes 
pretty  plainly  artistically  rearranges 
material ; as  in  the  position  be  gives 
to  the  preaching  at  Nazareth.  But 
the  general  trend  of  the  teaching  is 
not  affected. 

3.  Having  reference  now  entirely 
to  the  teaching,  not  to  tbe  naratives 
of  the  gospel,  that  teaching  may  be 
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grouped  under  seven  great  heads : 

1)  The  great  characteristics  of 
his  ministry.  4:16 — 6:49. 

2)  The  varied  response.  7 :i8- 
8:18. 

3)  Christ’s  method.  9:1-11:13. 

4)  The  deepening  conflict  with 
the  Pharisaic  forces.  11:14-16:31. 

5)  The  more  direct  training  of 
the  disciples ; the  spirit  required  in 
them.  17:1-19:27. 

6)  Pressing  his  claims  at  the 
center  of  power.  19:28-21:36. 

7)  Last  counsels  to  the  disciples. 
22:14-38,  24:13-49. 

4.  In  view  of  the  amount  of 
ground  to  be  covered,  and  the  more 
or  less  detailed  exegesis  that  has 
preceded,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to 
do  more  in  this  summary  than  to  set 
out  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  briefest 
outline. 

THE  TEACHING  BY  SECTIONS. 

/ The  Great  Characteristics  of  his 
Ministry  (illustrated  in  the  rest  of 
the  book).  4:16-6:49. 

A.  His  own  chosen  view  of  his 
ministry.  4:16-30.  (Cf.  7:18-23). 

1.  A gospel  of  joy  and  hope, 
v 18. 

2.  A gospel  of  liberty. 

3.  A gospel  of  light. 

4.  A gospel  of  health  for  body, 
mind,  and  spirit. 

5.  A gospel  of  universal  grace 
for  the  whole  man  and  for  all  men. 
(Cf.  vv  25-27). 

6.  “The  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord;”  a time  of  God’s  especial 
bounty.  (Cf.  Ch.  9 and  10).  God 
drawing  near  to  men  in  Christ.  ‘The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me.’  (Cf. 
4:1,  14,  18). 

All  these  correspond  with  Luke’s 
characteristic  emphases.  He  believes 
that  the  key-note  of  Christ’s  whole 
ministry  is  given  by  himself  in  this 
address  at  Nazareth.  The  whole 


spirit  of  it  is  summed  up  in  these 
words  of  the  prophet,  which  Jesus 
appropriates  on  this  significant  day 
at  Nazareth. 

B.  His  note  of  authority.  4:31-44. 
(Cf.  5:33-39;  10:17-24;  19:28-21:36, 
especially  4:32,  35,  36,  39,  41;  5:13; 
6 :5,  20,  27,  and  many  other  passages). 

1.  Luke  must  have  had  this 
thought  in  mind,  and  meant  to  bring 
out  Christ’s  inevitable  authority. 

2.  His  authority  grows  out  of 

1)  experience  and  insight  (4:1- 

13). 

2)  the  sense  of  mission  and 
message,  and  thus  conviction  (4:1-14, 
18,  43)- 

3)  simplicity  of  faith  in  the 
Father,  and  thus  of  faith  in  great, 
far-reaching  principles  (Cf.  6:36,  and 
4:1-14). 

4)  his  own  character,  judgment 
and  love  (Cf.  vv  18,  21,  22). 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  get  the 
note  of  authority. 

C.  The  motive  of  his  ministry. 
5:30-32.  (Cf.  7:40-50;  9:1-6;  10:1-16; 
and  Ch.  15).  “I  am  not  come  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repen- 
tance. 

D.  The  revolutionary  character  of 
his  teaching.  5:33-6:11.  (Cf.  7:40- 
50;  and  Chapters  11-16). 

1.  As  to  fasting.  (5:33-39)- 

2 As  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 
(6  :i-ii). 

Jesus  makes  clear  here — what 
comes  out  repeatedly  in  the  later 
course  of  his  teaching — his  sense  that 
his  teaching  is  not  merely  a taking  up 
of  previous  lines  of  thought,  but  in 
much,  thoroly  revolutionary. 

E.  The  qualities  of  disciples,  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Kingdom.  6:20-49.  (Cf.  divisions  HI. 
V,  and  VII-) 

This  passage  gives  Luke’s  version 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  is 
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illustrated  thruout  the  rest  of  the 
gospel. 

1.  A new  and  revolutionary  stand- 
ard of  happiness.  6 :20-26. 

1)  The  contrast  of  the  present, 
immediate  and  temporary  conditions 
of  the  disciples  with  their  later  and 
lasting  conditions. 

2)  Character  conditions  are  not 
ignored  by  Luke  (Cf.  vv  20,  23,  26, 
27ff)  in  his  version  of  the  beatitudes, 
tho  they  are  much  less  prominent 
than  in  Matthew. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  true 
righteousness.  6 :27-4<p. 

1)  Universal  love  the  one  great 
ruling  principle,  vv  27-36.  (Cf.  5: 
30-32)- 

2)  The  sin  and  folly  of  the 
judging  attitude,  vv  37-45.  (Cf.  18: 
9-14).  The  prominence  given  to  this 
point  seems  remarkable,  until  one  re- 
members how  impossible,  this  atti- 
tude of  judging  makes  the  real  broth- 
erly spirit.  Jesus  is  protesting  not 
merely  against  uncharitable  judgment, 
but  against  taking  the  attitude  of 
judge  with  reference  to  others.  “Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another?” 

3)  Demand  for  fruit  in  life,  vv 
46-49.  (Cf.  vv  43-45,  and  Ch.  14). 

This  section  means  that  love  for- 
bids the  judging  attitude,  and  re- 
quires concrete  expression  in  life. 
Jesus  is  here  giving  a great,  relatively 
new  ethical  emphasis  in  religion. 

The  whole  of  the  first  great  divi- 
sion of  Jesus’  teaching,  as  given  in 
Luke,  may  be  thus  summed  up:  (1) 
Good  tidings;  (2)  authoritatively 
given;  (3)  born  of  love;  (4)  burst- 
ing the  bonds  of  much  previous  reli- 
gion; and  (5)  calling  for  the  new 
righteousness  of  universal  love  in  its 
votaries. 

II  The  Varied  Response.  7:18-8:18. 

A.  How  Jesus  meets  the  growing 
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distrust  of  a previous  warm  friend. 
7:i8-35. 

1.  See  for  yourself  my  work, 
and  therefore  my  mission.  7:18-22. 
(Cf.  Ch.  4). 

2.  Tender  appeal  for  trust,  v 23. 

3.  Generous  recognition  and 
praise  of  John,  vv  24-28. 

4.  Yet  certain  of  his  own  larger 
aim  and  principle,  v 28. 

5.  Rebuke  of  fickleness  and  un- 
responsiveness of  people,  vv  29-35. 

B.  How  Jesus  meets  the  misgiv- 
ing and  misconstruction  of  a broader 
Pharisee.  7:40-50.  (Cf.  v.  39).  A sym- 
pathetic, forgiving,  redeeming  love, 
as  over  against  a hard,  unsympathetic, 
separating  judgment.  (Cf.  Ch.  15). 

C.  In  general.  Results  depend  on 
the  hearer.  8:4-21. 

1.  Parable  of  the  sower — recep- 
tion given  to  the  seed,  vv  4-15. 

2.  Parable  of  the  lamp — “Take 
heed  how  ye  hear.”  vv  16-18. 

3.  “My  mother  and  my  brethren” 
— “hear  and  do.”  vv  19-21. 

Division  II  may  be  summed  up  in 
saying  that  Christ  meets  all  with  the 
one  great  message  of  a seeking,  self- 
giving  love;  what  reception  that  mes- 
sage will  get  depends  on  the  man 
himself. 

Ill  Christ’s  method,  the  leaven  of 
the  disciple  of  the  right  qualities. 
9:1-11  :i3- 

A.  The  mission  of  the  Twelve  and 
their  charge.  9:1-6. 

B.  The  qualities  of  discipleship  re- 
quired. 9:18-62. 

1.  The  one  call  of  self-sacri- 
ficing love  for  master  and  disciples 
alike,  vv  18-27.  (Cf.  vv  44-45) 

2.  “The  greatest.”  vv  46-48. 

3.  Tolerance— “Forbid  him  not.” 
vv  49-50. 

4.  Counting  the  cost,  vv  57-62. 

Thus,  the  disciple  will  be  self-sac- 
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rificing,  humble,  tolerant,  and  heroic 
in  the  love  he  manifests. 

C.  The  still  wider  mission  of  the 
Seventy,  and  their  charge.  10:1-16. 

D.  The  qualities  of  discipleship. 
10:17-11  :i3- 

1.  Joy  of  discipleship.  10:17-24. 

1)  Joy  in  power  over  evil, 
vv  17-19. 

2)  Joy  in  belonging  to  God. 

v 20. 

3)  Joy  in  the  Father’s  winning 
of  his  children,  and  the  universality 
of  the  appeal  of  his  call  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  his  supreme  revela- 
tion. That  is,  joy  in  the  unique  and 
supreme  significance  of  the  revelation 
in  Christ,  vv  21-24. 

2.  True  neighborliness.  10:25-37. 
Love  concretely  illustrated  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Good  Samaritan.  A rebuke 
of  narrow  prejudice  at  every  point. 

3.  Underestimating  spiritual  oppor- 
tunity. 10:38-42  (Note  especially  vv 
4i,  42). 

4.  Exhortation  to  prayer.  11  : 1-13. 

1)  The  disciples’  prayer,  expres- 
sing the  very  spirit  of  discipleship. 
vv  1-4. 

2)  “Ask;  seek;  knock.”  vv  5-13. 

There  is,  thus,  here  asked  from  the 

disciple:  love  born  of  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ,  prizing  its  meaning,  practi- 
cally shown,  and  depending  on  God. 
The  disciple  is  to  live  a joyful,  neigh- 
borly, Christ-like,  prayerful  life. 

IV  The  Deepening  Conflict  with  the 
Pharisaic  Forces.  11  :i3-i6:3l. 

Introductory.  Thruout  this  central 
section,  Jesus  is  developing  his  own 
positive  teaching,  as  set  over  against 
the  prevailing  religious  spirit  and 
teaching  of  his  time.  The  whole  sec- 
tion is  probably  primarily  directed  to 
the  training  of  the  Twelve,  to  bring- 
ing them  into  his  own  spirit  and 
thought,  and  guarding  them  against 
the  insidious,  .ever  present,  ever  cor- 


rupting Pharisaic  spirit.  It  is  a sol- 
emn task  which  Jesus  so  sets  himself  ; 
the  whole  survival  of  true  Christian- 
ity was  at  stake.  This  whole  section 
(Ch.  11-16),  like  chapter  11  in  parti- 
cular, may  be  regarded  as  a study  in 
moral  blindness;  and  like  chapter  12, 
as  giving  motives  against  the  Phar- 
isaic spirit;  the  whole  section,  too, 
might  well  be  considered,  like  chap- 
ter 13,  as  warning  against  the  Pharis- 
aic spirit ; tho  there  is  some  propriety 
in  giving  these  special  titles  to  the 
chapters  named. 

A.  A study  in  moral  blindness-  11  : 
14-52- 

1.  The  moral  blindness  of  the 
Pharisees  reveals  itself  in  the  ascrip- 
tion of  good  to  -evil ; they  have  trifled 
with  their  own  moral  instincts,  vv  14- 

22. 

2.  It  involves  satisfaction  with 
mere  emptiness  of  soul,  vv  23-26. 

3.  It  necessarily  falls  back  upon 
“sign  seeking,”  rather  than  response 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  appeal.  It 
involves  rejection  of  the  highest,  vv 
29-32. 

4.  All  this  grows  directly  out  of 
a self-perverted  spiritual  vision,  vv 
33-36- 

5.  And  this  moral  blindness  is 
illustrated  in 

1 ) valuing  the  outer  rather 
than  the  inner,  vv  37-41. 

2)  valuing  the  petty  rather 
than  the  great,  vv  42-44. 

3)  valuing  the  “hedge  of  the 
law”  rather  than  the  law.  vv  45-52. 

As  over  against  these  characteris- 
tics of  the  Pharisaic  spirit,  the  dis- 
ciple must  he  true,  positive,  desiring 
the  real,  seeing  straight. 

B.  Motives  against  the  Pharisaic 
spirit:  The  enemies  of  life.  Ch.  !2. 
Introductory.  In  a peculiar  degree, 
this  chapter  contains  a multiplication 
of  motives  for  the  righteous  life,  and 
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deals  prevailingly  with  the  moral  as- 
pect of  the  relation  to  God. 

1.  Motives  against  hypocrisy,  vv 

I -12. 

2.  Motives  against  covetousness, 
vv  13-21. 

3.  Motives  against  anxiety,  vv 
-*2-34. 

4.  Motives  against  the  ungirt 
life,  vv  35-33. 

5.  Motives  against  lack  of  moral 
insight,  vv  54-59. 

As  over  against  these  characteris- 
tics of  the  Pharisaic  spirit,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  must  be  absolutely 
honest,  unselfish,  trusting  in  God,  vig- 
ilantly watchful,  seeing  the  true. 

C.  Continued  warning  against  the 
Pharisaic  spirit.  Ch.  13. 

1.  Against  uncharitable  judg- 

ment of  others  on  account  of  calami- 
ties ; and  against  forgetting  the  abso- 
lute need  of  life  in  the  individual, 
vv  1-5. 

2.  Against  fruitlessness, — mere 

harmlessness  of  life,  vv  6-9. 

3.  Against  deadness  to  mercy, 

exalting  sacrifice  above  mercy  in  the 
legalistic  spirit ; misreading  God  him- 
self, and  so  all  life,  vv  10-17. 

4.  Against  a small  and  petty 

view  of  the  Kingdom,  vv  18-21. 

5.  Against  lack  of  earnestness- 
striving to  the  end.  vv  22-30. 

6.  Against  the  desolateness  of 
the  life  that  is  blind  to  the  messen- 
gers of  God.  vv  31-35. 

As  over  against  these  characteris- 
tics of  the  Pharisaic  spirit,  the  disciple 
must  be  charitable  in  his  judgment, 
have  life  in  himself,  be  fruitful,  vital- 
ly merciful,  have  faith  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  plans  of  God,  be  persis- 
tently earnest,  awake  to  the  message 
of  God. 

D.  The  Kingdom  for  all  who  will 
have  it  ; or,  life  for  all  who  will  sow 
to  life.  Ch.  14. 
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1.  Mercy,  not  legalism,  vv  1-6. 

2.  The  true  measure  of  a man  is 
not  sitting  in  the  chief  seats,  but 
worthiness  to  sit  in  them ; not  self- 
exaltation, but  peal  humility,  vv  7-1 1. 

3.  The  great  test  is  really  un- 
selfish service ; “not  for  recompense.” 
vv  12-14. 

4.  Not  height  of  natural  privi- 
lege, but  response,  insures  the  great 
values  of  the  Kingdom,  vv  15-24. 

5.  The  one  vital  element  of  dis- 
cipleship  is  willingness  to  follow 
Christ  in  the  sacrificial,  self-giving 
spirit,  vv  25-35. 

As  over  against  these  elements  of 
failure  in  Pharisaism,  Jesus  asks  that 
his  disciples  should  be  merciful  in 
spirit,  genuinely  humble,  unselfishly 
serving,  deeply  caring  for  the  King- 
dom, self-sacrificing.  The  salt  of 
self-  sacrifice  can  alone  give  savor  to 
life. 

E.  The  seeking,  suffering  love  of 
God.  (Ch.  15.) 

This  chapter,  as  we  saw,  contains 
the  very  heart  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  clearly  involves  his  great 
convictions  that 

1 God  is  Father,  and  therefore 
cares,  seeks,  rejoices  in  the  return  of 
his  child,  and  grieves  over  his  wan- 
dering. 

2.  Man  is  son  beloved,  made  for 
God  and  association  with  him. 

3.  Sin  is  the  unfilial  attitude  to- 
ward God,  going  away  from  the 
Father. 

4.  Repentance  is  coming  to  one- 
self, and  this  is  to  come  back  to  God- 

5.  Redemption  is  God’s  seeking, 
forgiving,  suffering  love,  winning 
back  the  son  into  the  filial  life  with 
the  Father. 

Here  the  spirit  of  the  disciple  is  rep- 
resented as  being  simply  that  of  the 
true  child  of  God,  and  ready  to  show, 
in  the  sharing  of  the  Father’s  life, 
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tire  same  spirit  which  the  Father 
shows. 

F.  The  law  of  consequences  in 
the  moral  life,  especially  as  illustrated 
in  the  love  of  money.  Ch.  16. 

1.  The  true  use  of  riches;  or, 
foresight  in  the  spiritual  life,  vv  1-13. 

2.  Christ's  answer  to  the  Phari- 
saic scoffing;  the  law  of  consequences, 
vv  14-18. 

3.  No  way  of  escaping  the  con- 
sequences of  the  selfish  abuse  of 
riches,  even  in  the  future  life.  vv 
19-31. 

As  contrasted  with  this  spirit,  the 
demand  here  made  upon  the  disci- 
ple of  Christ  is  that  he  should  show 
foresight  in  the  spiritual  life,  wisely 
using  his  riches,  act  ever  in  view  of 
the  law  of  the  harvest,  and  use  un- 
selfishly all  means  committed  to  him. 
V The  More  Direct  Training  of  the 
Twelve:  The  Spirit  Required  in  the 
Disciple.  17:1-19:27. 

A.  Patience.  Ch.  17. 

1.  Patient  care  not  to  stumble 
even  the  least,  vv  1-2. 

2.  The  spirit  of  patient  and  ten- 
der forgivness.  vv  3-4. 

3.  The  power  of  even  a little 
genuine  faith,  vv  5-6. 

4.  The  spirit  of  patient  and 
meek  humility  in  service,  vv  7-10. 

5.  The  duty  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pressed gratitude.  vv  11-19. 

6.  Patient  faith  in  the  invisible 
Kingdom,  vv  20-21. 

7.  Readiness  to  meet  the  times 

of  crisis : patient  endurance  to  the 

end.  vv  22-37. 

B.  Chapter  18. 

1.  Persistent  and  humbly  peni- 
tent in  prayer,  vv  1-14. 

2.  Valuing  the  child-like  spirit, 
vv  15-17. 

3.  Withstanding  the  peril  of 
riches, — the  peril  of  the  lower  attain- 
ment. vv  18-30. 


4-  Readiness  to  follow  a suf- 
fering Lord,  vv  31-35. 

C.  Fidelity  in  tire  trusts  of  the 
Kingdom.  19:11-27. 

VI  Pressing  His  Claims  at  the  Cen- 
ter of  Poiver.  19:41-21:36. 

A.  The  claim  of  Messiahship — of 
universal  and  eternal  significance,  in 
the  triumphal  entry,  and  the  lamenta- 
tion over  Jerusalem.  19:28-44. 

B.  Controversy  with  the  national 
leaders.  20:1-21:4. 

1.  As  to  his  authority.  20:1-8. 

2.  A parable  of  judgment  on  the 


nation. 

20:9-18. 

3- 

The  tribute  to  Caesar. 

20:  IQ- 

26. 

4- 

As  to  the  resurrection. 

20  :2  7- 

40. 

5- 

Christ  as  David’s  son.  20 : 

41-44. 

6. 

Warning  against  the  scribes. 

20 :4S-47- 

7- 

The  contrast  of  the 

poor 

widow. 

21 : 1-4. 

C.  The  eschatological  discourse : 
Christ’s  claim  to  world-significance. 
21  :5-36. 

All  this  means  that  the  disciple 
will  recognize  Christ’s  universal  and 
eternal  significance,  his  moral  and 
spiritual  lordship. 

A.  The  new  conditions.  22:  14-38. 
VII  Last  Counsels  to  the  Disciples. 

B.  Suffering  and  glory  and  univer- 
sal mission.  24:13-49- 

The  Lord  of  seeking,  suffering 
love  is  the  Lord  of  glory  and  the 
Lord  of  all. 

THE  TEACHING  CONSIDERED  TOPICALLY. 
I Outstanding  passages  in  Luke. 

These  passages  in  themselves  are 
great  summary  passages,  each  con- 
taining in  a sense,  as  in  germ,  the 
whole  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

1 In  Luke  4,  the  “good  news.” 
2.  In  Luke  6,  the  Sermon  on  the 
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Mount ; the  principles  of  the  King- 
dom. 

3.  In  Luke  6:31ft'.  the  Golden 
Rule;  the  great  commandment  of 
love. 

4.  In  Luke  9 124,  and  elsewhere, 
Christ’s  great  paradox — saving  the 
life  by  losing  it.  Illustrated  in  his 
teaching,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death. 

5.  In  Luke  10:21-24,  the  unique 
significance  of  Christ. 

6.  In  Luke  11:1-4,  the  prayer 
that  should  characterize  the  disciple. 

7.  In  Luke  12 :22-34,  the  life  of 
trust  in  the  Father. 

8 In  Luke  15,  the  true  father; 
the  caring,  seeking  love  of  God. 

II  Great  summary  conceptions. 

These  grow  largely  out  of  such  out- 
standing passages  as  those  just  con- 
sidered, and  illustrate  the  great  em- 
phases in  the  teaching  of  Jesus;  each, 
also,  being  here  again  all-embracing. 
They  set  forth,  in  different  aspects, 
the  life  of  the  disciple  of  Christ. 

1.  The  life  that  recognizes  the 
unique  significance  of  Christ. 

2.  The  life  of  a child  of  the 
Heavenly  Father. 

3.  Life  as  entering  into  the  will 
of  God. 

4 The  life  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

5.  Life  as  love : the  message  and 
method,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ; 
the  demand,  a like  love  in  man;  the 
means,  the  association  of  a loving 
life. 

6.  Religion  as  life:  believing  the 
good  news;  a life  of  joy. 

7.  Religion  always  and  absolute- 
ly ethical. 

8.  Law  in  the  spiritual  world. 

III  The  characteristic  notes  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke. 

The  “main  repetitions”  of  thought 
in  Luke,  and  the  “peculiar  elements” 
in  the  Gospel  as  a whole,  which  bring 
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out  the  characteristic  notes  of  the 
Gospel,  make  it  clear  that  these  char- 
acteristic notes  are  all  represented  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  himself. 
These  characteristic  notes  may, 
perhaps,  be  thus  given : 1 ) the  signi- 
ficance of  Christ,  as  “full  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;”  2)  good  news;  3)  for  all;  4) 
for  “the  poor”  especially:  a social 
gospel;  s)  compassion  and  love;  6) 
tolerance;  7)  gladness  and  joy;  8) 
trust;  9)  prayer;  10)  praise;  n)  yet 
a clear  recognition  of  severity  and 
warning,  where  the  supreme  revela- 
tion of  love  is  rejected. 

IV  Repeated  emphases  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus. 

1.  All  of  the  characteristic  notes 
of  Luke,  as  given  above,  are  plainly 
present  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

2.  Many  other  points  in  Jesus’ 
teaching  seems  to  connect  themselves 
at  once  with  his  repeated  emphasis  on 
the  need  of  absolute  truth  and  hon- 
esty in  his  disciples,  as  over  against 
the  hollowness  and  falseness  of  the 
Pharisaic  life.  If  the  disciple  is  ab- 
solutely true  and  honest,  he  will  de- 
sire the  real ; he  will  be  able  to  see 
straight;  he  will  be  vigilantly  watch- 
ful, persistently  earnest,  and  posi- 
tively fruitful.  And  in  this  coopera- 
tion with  the  purposes  of  God,  he 
will  have  a growing  faith  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  plans  of  God,  and  not 
doubt  the  presence  of  law  in  his 
moral  and  spiritual  life. 

3.  The  true  love,  too,  which  Christ 
calls  for  from  his  disciples,  is  fully 
characterized  in  the  teaching  in  Luke. 
It  will  be  for  all,  unjudging,  practi- 
cal, self-giving  and  heroic  in  its  self- 
sacrifice,  tenderly  compassionate  and 
forgiving,  humble  and  tolerant,  vital- 
ly merciful,  using  all  power  unself- 
ishly, faithful  and  watchful  in  its 
trusts,  absolutely  genuine. 

4.  His  loving  life  is  thought  of 
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everywhere  as  the  natural  response  to 
the  love  of  God  himself. 

5.  The  great  method  of  the  new 
Kingdom  is  the  personal  association 
of  the  loving  life. 

V.  Great  trends  and  inferences. 

1.  The  revolutionary  character  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  This  is  seen  in 
all  the  great  divisions  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  in  Luke;  but  the  disci- 
ples were  slow  to  recognize  the  fact; 
and  this  has  produced,  as  Scott 
has  pointed  out,  a progressive  apolo- 
getic for  Christianity  even  within  the 
New  Testament. 

2.  The  absoluteness  of  the  claims 
of  Christ.  This  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
practically  every  great  section  in  Luke. 

3.  The  religion  of  Christ,  the  ab- 
solute religion,  because  he  puts  men 
into  filial  relation  with  God  as  Father. 
(Cf.  Ch.  7,  10,  12,  and  15). 

4.  A genuine,  self-giving  love  the 
heart  of  all  life,  whether  in  God,  in 
Christ,  or  in  the  disciple. 

5.  Man  himself  a free  son;  al- 
ways a chief  factor  in  his  own  life. 
(Cf.  8:4-21 ). 

6.  The  vital,  concrete  characteriza- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  disciple  is  es- 
pecially significant. 

Henry  Churchill  King. 


ANNIVERSARY  CONCERTS. 

The  Concerts  of  the  Musical  Union 
at  Commencement  have  always  been 
for  the  alumnus  a pleasant  feature  of 
the  return  to  his  Alma  Mater.  For  the 
alumnus  does  not  often  find  music  of 
the  kind  these  concerts  afford. 

This  year  in  view  of  the  special 
occasion,  they  will  be  exceptionally 
interesting. 

The  first  concert  will  be  given 
Wednesday  evening,  June  24,  in  the 
new  Finney  Chapel.  All  the  concerts 
will  he  given  in  this  building.  1 lie 
program  for  the  first  evening  will 


consist  of  selections  from  the  works 
of  Wagner,  and  will  include  three 
orchestral  numbers,  the  Overture 
from  “Die  Meistersinger,”  the  Sieg- 
fried Idylle,  and  the  Funeral  March 
from  “Die  Goetterdaemmerung ;”  so- 
los for  Bass  and  Baritone ; two  solos 
for  Soprano;  and  three  choral  num- 
bers, the  Spinning  Song  from  “The 
Flying  Dutchman,”  a long  excerpt 
from  Act  I.  of  “Lohengrin,”  closing 
with  the  magnificant  finale  for  full 
chorus  and  solo  quintette,  and  the 
powerful  finale  from  “Die  Meister- 
singer.”  These  numbers  make  up,  as  it 
is  easy  to  see,  one  of  the  strongest 
concert  programs  that  has  ever  been 
offered  in  this  country.  Professor  Ed- 
ward Dickinson  will  furnish  histori- 
cal and  analytical  notes  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Orchestral  Matinee,  Thursday 
afternoon  at  4 o’clock,  just  after  Alu- 
mni dinner,  will  include  one  of  the 
great  Symphonies,  and  several  other 
selections  of  the  best  in  orchestral 
music.  When  t,he  Alumni  realize 
that  this  is  a matinee  given  by  the 
famous  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
of  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Stock,  nothing  more 
need  be  said  in  commendation  of  this 
offering.  The  presence  of  this  great 
orchestra  for  the  matinee  and  the 
choral  concerts  is  the  crowning  fea- 
ture of  the  musical  events,  and  is 
something  which  has  never  been  be- 
fore attempted  at  Commencement. 

The  third  concert,  Thursday  even- 
ing will  be  the  presentation  of 
Franck’s  immortal  oratorio,  "The 
Beatitudes.”  This  is  agreed  to  be 
the  finest  oratorio  the  Union  has  ever 
sung,  and  it  is  eminently  worthy  to 
mark  the  close  of  the  great  concerts. 
It  would  be  worth  a long  journey  just 
to  hear  this  work. 

The  Union  will  have  the  assistance 
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of  the  best  soloists  in  the  country; 
Herbert  Witherspoon,  Bass,  and 
Daniel  Beddoe,  Tenor,  have  already 
been  secured,  and  arrangements  are 
almost  concluded  with  other  artists 
of  equal  standing. 

No  one  will  wish  to  miss  any  of 
these  concerts,  and  it  is  regrettable 
that  even  the  1600  seats  of  the  new 
Chapel  will  not  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
comodate everyone.  Thus  all  our 
patrons  will  wish  to  know  as  soon  as 
possible  how  to  secure  seats.  To 
avoid  the  inconvience  and  expense  of 
a sale  of  choices,  and  to  give  to  every 
one  in  and  out  of  Oberlin  an  equal 
chance  to  secure  seats  a new  plan  has 
been  devised,  as  follows : 

The  sale  will  be  conducted  entirely 
by  mail  up  to  June  22,  when  an  office 
will  be  opened  in  Oberlin ; seats  will 
be  selected  for  patrons  by  the  man- 
agement according  to  the  plan  and 
prices  given  in  our  advertising  page, 
this  issue.  Those  who  buy  Course 
Tickets,  and  those  who  send  in  their 
orders  early  will  get  the  best  seats, 
Note  these  points : 

x.  Only  orders  accompanied  by  re- 
mittance will  be  filled,  and  only  6 
seats  will  be  sold  to  one  person. 

2.  Orders  may  be  sent  in  at  any 
time,  but  will  be  given  a place  on  the 
numbered  list  on  June  8,  according  to 
lot. 

3.  Orders  sent  in  after  June  8, 
will  be  numbered  and  filled  strictly  in 
the  order  of  their  receipt  through  the 
mail. 

4.  If  you  so  direct,  tickets  will  be 
mailed  to  you,  at  your  risk,  as  soon 
as  selected,  or  will  be  held  in  Oberlin 
to  be  called  for. 

5.  If  Alumni  patrons  will  indicate 
their  class  in  ordering,  efforts  will 
be  made  to  seat  classes  together.  Cor- 
respondence is  invited  from  class  of- 
ficers. 
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6.  Detailed  announcement  and 
program,  ready  about  May  20,  mailed 
upon  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  V. 
C.  Doerschuck,  Trcas. 


PRESIDENT  KING’S  ENGAGE- 
MENTS FOR  APRIL. 

April  2,  President  King  met  with 
the  Oberlin  alumni  and  former,  stu- 
dents of  Akron. 

April  3,  he  spoke  at  the  Lorain 
County  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion. 

April  4-6  were  spent  in  Chicago, 
on  college  business. 

April  7,  Mr.  King  spoke  at  the  ini- 
tial meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Associa- 
tion of  Michigan,  at  Detroit;  and 
also  gave  two  addresses  at  the  North 
Congregational  Church  of  Detroit. 

April  8,  he  spoke  to  the  Whole- 
salers’ Association  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit. 

April  9,  he  dined  with  the  Men’s 
Club  of  Oberlin  alumni,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Cleveland ; and  spoke  on 
recent  college  developments. 

April  13,  a farewell  reception  was 
given  at  the  President’s  House  to 
Dean  Charles  E.  St.  John,  upon  his 
acceptance  of  the  call  to  the  Hale 
Observatory,  Pasadena,  California. 

April  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  President 
King  gave  four  addresses  at  the  Cal- 
vary Presbyterian  Church,  of  Cleve- 
land, on  “Facing  the  Facts  of  Life,” 
“The  Supreme  Claims  of  the  Christ- 
ian Life  on  Thoughtful  Men,”  “The 
Significance  of  Christ  for  the  Mod- 
ern Man,”  and  "The  Meaning  of  the 
Death  of  Christ.” 

April  20  and  21  were  spent  at  Col- 
umbus, in  attendance  on  a conference 
of  Ohio  college  presidents  with  Presi- 
dent Pritchett,  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  and  Dr.  Buttrick,  of  the 
Education  Board. 
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April  24,  President  King  enter- 
tained a group  of  twelve  freshmen 
men  at  dinner,  with  Professors  Miller 
and  Hutchins. 

CHAPEL  TALKS  ON  OBERLIN. 

The  Founders  of  Oberlin. 

Professor  Grover. 

Oberlin's  first  two  Presidents — Ma- 
han and  Finney. 

Professor  G.  F.  Wright. 

The  next  three  Presidents— Fair- 
child.  Ballantine,  Barrows. 

Professor  Hall. 

Oberlin’s  Buildings. 

Mrs.  Little. 

History  of  the  Financial  Support  of 
the  College  Professor  Root. 

Oberlin’s  Relation  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Movement,  the  Civil  War 
and  the  National  Life. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Leonard. 

The  Work  of  Oberlin’s  Alumni  and 
Former  Students. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Harkness. 

The  Development  of  the  Catalog. 

Mr.  G-  M.  Jones. 

Oberlin  and  Self  Support. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Williams. 

The  Inner  Life  of  Oberlin. 

President  King. 


STUDENT  ELECTIONS  1908-1909. 

Tbs  Union  Library  Association 
held  elections  for  the  coming  year 
Saturday,  April  18,  with  the  follow- 
ing results;  President,  W.  P.  Ferris; 
Vice-president,  Miss  Evangeline 
Hiatt ; Corresponding  secretary,  Scott 
Coffin ; Recording  secretary,  Miss 
Lucy  Ainsworth ; Editor-in-chief  of 
the  Review,  Joel  B.  Hayden;  Asso- 
ciate-editor, Oliver  M.  Sayler;  Finan- 
cial Manager,  Ernest  H.  Van  Fossan; 
Assistant-manager,  George  A.  Vrad- 
enburg ; Review  Board,  Chester  S. 
Bucher,  Luke  S.  Brickley,  Richard 
Carroll,  Miss  Florence  Waite  and 


Miss  Mary  Fulton.  Manager  of 
Oratory,  Goldwin  Lee  Buck ; Mana- 
ger of  Debate,  Harlan  D.  Dulmage. 

The  annual  elections  for  the  College 
Annual  for  1909  were  held  in  Sturges 
Hall,  Monday  morning,  April  13,  by 
the  Sophomore  class.  The  following 
were  elected  to  the  board : Editor-in- 
chief,  William  S.  Ament ; Associate- 
editor,  Chester  S-  Bucher ; Business 
Manager,  George  A.  Vradenburg; 
Associate-manager,  Lynn  B.  Griffith ; 
Art  Editor,  Miss  Prudence  E.  Jern- 
berg;  Assistant  Art-editor,  Miss 
Rachel  Coss;  Associate-editors,  Phil- 
ip C.  King,  Percy  J.  Ebbott,  Arnaud 
C.  Marts,  Whitelaw  R.  Morrison, 
Miss  Beatrice  A.  Ritch,  Miss  C.  El- 
ma  Pratt,  Miss  Faith  Smith  and  Miss 
Margaret  Bradshaw. 

The  election  of  officers  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Band 
was  recently  held  and  re- 
sulted as  follows : President,  W.  S. 
Bowen ; Vice-president,  Miss  Grace 
McConnaughey ; Correcponding-sec- 
retary,  Miss  Gertrude  Chaney;  Re- 
cording-secretary, Miss  Zada  Curtiss ; 
Treasurer,  Fred  Stokey. 

The  election  for  the  officers  for  the 
coming  year  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gave 
the  following  results : President, 

Lawrie  J-  Sharp ; Vice-president,  Vic- 
tor C.  Doersclmk ; Corresponding- 
secretary,  W.  R.  Morrison;  Record- 
ing-secretary, Philip  C.  King;  Treas- 
urer, Edwin  L.  Shuey;  Assistant- 
treasurer,  Clarence  B.  Young.  The 
Cabinet,  appointed  by  the  President 
is  as  follows:  J.  B.  Hayden,  R.  E. 
Whitney,  Ernest  Pye.  W.  P.  Ferris, 
W.  M.  Burton,  Id.  M.  Carter,  P.  H. 
Snell,  R.  H.  Hauser,  W.  S.  Bowen, 

A.  H.  Clark,  C.  L.  Mattson,  and  L. 

B.  Griffith.  The  members  of  the  cab- 
inet are  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  into  which  the  work  is 
divided. 
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OBERLIN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MICHIGAN. 

Forty  Alumni  and  former  students 
of  Oberlin  College  residing  in  Michi- 
gan met  at  the  Fellowcraft  Club,  De- 
troit, April  seventh,  to  organize  an 
Oberlin  Association.  Among  those 
present  were  Rev.  Thomas  Holmes, 
'47,  Rev.  W.  B.  Williams,  ’50,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  P.  T.  Van  Zile,  Miss  Caro- 
line E.  Chittenden,  ’92,  of  Inghok, 
China,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  C.  Kings- 
bury, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Keep, 
Rev.  D.  C.  McNair,  ’77,  Miss  Frances 
C-  Hudson,  ’63  Rev.  Carl  S.  Jones,  ’04 
O.  T.  S.,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Jones,  Rev.  Carl 
S.  Patton,  ’88,  Mrs.  Harriet  Harrison 
Patton,  '89,  Mr.  Shearman  D.  Callen- 
der, ’95,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Cornell  Callen- 
der, ’97,  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Chase,  Miss 
Charlotte  Easton,  Harlow  A.  Clark, 
’03,  Mr.  H.  B.  Clement.  Mrs.  Anna 
Bonar  Clement,  ’85.  Mrs.  Joseph 
Bush,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Collins, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Middlekauff  Mellon,  ’94, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Moxcey,  ’07,  p.  g.,  Miss 
Lillian  W.  Paine,  Miss  Mary  M.  Por- 
ter, ’06.  Miss  L.  G.  Parish,  Miss  Mary 
A.  Reeder,  ’99,  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Simp- 
son, '99,  Miss  Lucy  J.  Westlake,  ’06, 
Mrs.  Alice  Spencer  Dennis,  Miss 
Bertha  Wright,  ’03. 

At  the  banquet,  which  preceeded 
the  meeting.  President  King  was  the 
guest  of  honor  and  spoke  of  the  pre- 
sent Oberlin,  its  rank  among  colleges 
of  the  country  and  its  aims.  Re- 
sponses were  also  given  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  Mr.  McNair,  Mr.  Keep,  Mr. 
Williams,  Miss  Hudson.  Judge  Van 
Zile,  Mr.  Patton  and  Mr.  Kingsbury. 
Miss  Charlotte  Do  Muth  gave  several 
vocal  selections. 

Numerous  replies  were  read  from 
Alumni  throughout  the  State  who 
were  unable  to  be  present,  expressing 
their  desire  that  an  Oberlin  Associa- 


tion might  be  formed.  Much  enthu- 
siasm was  shown  by  all  present  and 
the  Oberlin  College  Association  of 
Michigan  was  organized  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  S.  D.  Cal- 
lender ; Vice-president,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Clement;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  C. 
E.  Simpson.  The  officers  with  Mrs. 
Carl  Patton  and  Rev.  C.  S.  Jones 
compose  the  Executive  Committe. 

The  organization  of  the  association 
is  now  well  under  way  and  it  is  hoped 
to  bring  the  membership  to  two  hun- 
dred during  the  year. 

C.  E.  Simpson. 


ORERLIN  MEETING  AT 
SYRACUSE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Association  of  Central  New-  York 
was  held  in  Syracuse  at  the  St.  Cloud 
Hotel,  Friday  evening,  April  third. 
At  eight  o’clock  twenty-eight  guests 
sat  down  to  a most  bountiful  repast- 
after  which  a short  business  meeting 
was  held,  and  the  following  officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year : Presi- 
dent, Rev.  W.  G.  Hull,  ’86,  Syracuse : 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  A.  S. 
Paterson,  ’95,  Syracuse.  The  incom- 
ing president  appointed  Professor 
Marshall  W.  Downing,  '94,  Syracuse, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 

The  constitution  was  changed  so 
that  the  name  of  the  association  is 
now  the  Oberlin  Association  of  Cen- 
tral New  York  instead  of  the  Ober- 
lin Alumni  Association  of  Central 
New  York.  The  suggestion  came 
from  Mr.  Charles  W.  Williams,  to 
whom  he  association  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  valuahle  hints  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Among  those  present  were  Profes- 
sor E.  D.  Roe  and  daughter.  Mr. 
Roc  is  now  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
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ics  in  Syracuse  University,  of  which 
institution  he  is  an  alumnus.  Pro- 
fessor Roe  has  not  lost  his  interest 
and  regard  for  Oberlin  where  he  was 
Professor  Anderegg's  associate  for 
several  years.  Professor  Porter  of 
Syracuse  University  was  also  present. 
He  is  an  Oberlinite  by  adoption,  Mrs. 
Porter  being  a graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  have  as  guests 
Dr.  Lavinia  R.  Davis,  ’86,  Oneida, 
Professor  Mary  E.  Case,  ’79,  Wells 
College,  Aurora ; Professor  Dull  of 
Cazenovia  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E. 
Bates,  ’91,  O.  T.  S.,  Ithaca,  who  were 
able  to  attend  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  ses- 
sion Dr.  George  Frederick  Wright 
gave  an  interesting  address,  setting 
forth  what  Oberlin  stood  for,  what 
it  has  done,  is  doing,  and  plans  to  do 
for  mankind.  He  told  also  in  his  ex- 
tensive travels  about  the  world  of 
everywhere  meeting  Oberlin  gradu- 
ates and  students.  Of  very  great  in- 
terest was  the  prospect  of  gifts  for  the 
larger  endowment  of  the  College,  and 
the  fact  that  her  present  endowment 
places  her  in  the  list  of  colleges 
whose  standing  and  income  is  such  as 
to  assure  her  a place  among  the  solid 
institutions  of  our  country. 

Dr.  Wright  was  followed  by  Rev. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  pastor  of  Ged- 
des  Congregational  church,  Syracuse, 
who  gave  interesting  and  pleasant  im- 
pressions made  by  two  visits  to  Ober- 
lin. The  retiring  president,  W.  H. 
Scott,  thanked  the  association  for 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  the 
Association  for  three  years.  After 
a pleasant  social  time  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

W.  H.  Scott. 

ALUMNI  PERSONALS. 

’47 — Mrs.  Martha  R.  Congdon  left 
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Oberlin  in  April  for  Los  Angeles, 
California,  where  she  will  make  her 
home  with  her  daughter  Mrs.  Lenore 
Congdon  Schutze.  Mrs  Congdon  is 
able  to  take  the  long  journey  alone. 

57 — Mrs.  Emily  Huntington  Miller 
contributes  a poem  “A  Hymn  of 
Praise”  to  the  Congregationalist, 
which  appears  on  the  title  page  of 
the  issue  of  April  11. 

'60 — Miss  Mary  P.  Dascomb  has 
returned  to  the  United  States  after 
several  years  of  teaching  at  Curityba, 
Brazil,  South  America.  Miss  Das- 
comb is  spending  some  time  at  Dans- 
ville,  New  York  resting  from  her  long 
journey  and  years  of  work,  but  will 
be  in  Oberlin  at  Commencement. 

’62 — It  is  a fact  of  especial  interest 
in  Oberlin  that  Miss  Esther  Maltbie 
has  been  a missionary  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  of  the  Interior  and 
the  especial  representative  of  the 
Woman’s  Society  of  the  Elyria  Con- 
gregational Church  during  all  the 
thirty-eight  years  of  her  life  in  Bul- 
garia. Among  those  associated  with 
her  at  various  times  have  been,  Mrs. 
Anna  Legge  Mumford,  ’71,  Miss 
Mary  M.  Haskell,  ’89  and  the  Misses 
Agnes  and  Emma  Baird.  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Stone  was  for  several  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Samokov  School  and 
Mine.  Tsilka,  who  was  in  captivity 
with  Miss  Stone  was  a graduate  of 
the  school. 

’64,  ’78 — Rev  Chauncey  A.  Pond 
and  Mr.  William  A.  Bowen  returned 
to  Oberlin  April  14,  after  an  extended 
visit  in  the  South.  Mr.  Pond  in- 
cluded a visit  to  Kalmia  and  Beloit, 
Alabama,  where  the  schools  and 
farms  of  the  Industrial  Missionary 
Association  of  Alabama  are  located, 
and  here  he  delivered  several  ad- 
dresses. Mr.  Pond  also  made  visits 
at  Fisk  University  and  Tuskeegee. 
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•67— Rev.  Roselle  T.  Cross  has  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a call  to  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado. 

’70 — Rev.  Truman  D.  Childs  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  the  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Arlington,  Connecticut, 
during  the  winter. 

’71 — Japanese  appreciation  of  the 
work  and  fate  of  the  late  Durham 
White  Stevens,  murdered  by  a Ko- 
rean in  San  Francisco,  is  shown  by 
the  posthumous  conferring  of  the 
highest  order — that  of  the  Rising  Sun 
— and  the  gift  of  $75000  to  his  fam- 
ily. To  this  the  Korean  Government 
will  add  about  $25,000. — Congrega- 
tionalist. 

’72 — Rev.  E.  A.  Paddock  spent  a 
few  days  in  Oberlin  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  made  arrangements  for 
his  son  who  will  enter  a freshman 
next  fall. 

’75 — Knox  College  has  lately  ob- 
served a triple  celebration  including 
its  seventy-first  anniversary,  Lincoln 
Day,  and  dedicated  a new  gymnasium. 
Among  the  features  was  an  address 
by  Hon.  Clark  E.  Carr,  one  of  the 
two  surviving  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  Gettysburg 
monument  dedication.  A climax  to 
the  program  came  in  President  Mc- 
Clelland’s announcement  that  the 
trustees  of  the  college  had  under- 
taken to  raise  $250,000.  Stimulus  for 
the  task  is  found  in  two  promises  of 
$50,000  each,  provided  the  total 
amount  is  secured  by  February  15, 
1909.  The  general  education  board 
of  New  York  offers  one  of  the  gifts, 
and  Andew  Carnegie  will  be  sponsor 
for  the  other.  A friend  whose  name 
is  not  divulged  has  also  promised  a 
large  contribution  toward  the  contin- 
gent fund.  Among  other  plans  are 
the  building  of  a hall  of  science  and 
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provision  for  a permanent  endow- 
ment.— Congregationalist. 

’75— Professor  W.  S.  Scarborough 
will  deliver  the  Commencement  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  classes  of 
Atlanta  University,  May  28. 

'78— Mr.  Irving  W.  Metcalf  of 
Oberlin  left  the  last  week  in  April  for 
a two  weeks  business  trip  in  the 
West. 

’78,  ’8t  O.  T.  S. — Rev  Wesley  M. 
Stover  writes  from  Angola,  Africa, 
February  8,  1908:  “Mrs.  Stover,  as 
you  know,  has  been  in  America  for 
over  three  years.  She  will  soon  be 
leaving,  if  she  has  not  already  left, 
with  our  daughter  Helen  to  return  to 
the  field.  Helen  was  born  here,  went 
to  America  in  1894,  studied  in  Ober- 
lin and  then  took  a nurses’  course  in 
the  Baptist  Hospital,  Chicago.  She 
was  appointed  last  March  by  the  W. 
B.  M.  I.  of  Chicago  and  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  of  Boston,  as  missionary  to 
her  native  land.  I am  planning  to 
take  a little  furlough  to  go  and  meet 
them  in  England.  We  hope  to  re- 
turn sometime  in  the  autumn,  August 
or  September.” 

’81 — The  following  telegram  is 
clipped  from  a Cleveland  paper : 
“Portland,  Ore.,  April  18 — Reports 
render  practically  certain  the  predic- 
tion that  Judge  Henry  M.  Cake  has 
beaten  U.  S.  Senator  Charles  Fulton 
in  the  contest  for  the  nomination  to 
the  Senate.  Fulton  was  opposed  by 
the  prosecutor  in  the  Western  land 
fraud  cases.” 

’83— Rev.  Frank  G.  Alger  was  in- 
stalled March  24  as  pastor  of  Paw- 
tucket Church,  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts. 

’83  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  Morgan  P. 
Jones  has  received  a call  to  the 
Congregational  churches  at  Blaine, 
Washington  and  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
He  has  accepted  the  call  to  the  latter. 
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'84 — Mrs.  Anna  J.  Cooper  who  is 
head  of  the  Latin  department  at  Lin- 
coln Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Miss- 
ouri, writes  enthusiastically  of  her 
work,  and  the  opportunities  offered 
there. 

'03,  ’85,  ’91  O.  T.  S— At  the  First 
Congregational  Brotherhood  Conven- 
tion which  was  held  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  April  28-30,  the  names  of 
Rev.  Ernest  B.  Allen,  Toledo,  Rev. 
Dan  F.  Bradley,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Rev.  E.  A.  Steiner,  Grinnell,  Iowa, 
appear  on  the  program. 

'86 — Rev.  George  W.  Rexford  has 
resigned  as  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Weiser,  Idaho. 

'86 — Dr.  Howard  S.  Straight,  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Adelaide  Battles 
Straight,  died  in  New  York  City 
Monday,  April  13.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Myron  E-  Battles,  Mayfield  Heights, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Thursday,  April  16. 

Dr-  and  Mrs.  Straight  had  been 
spending  the  year  abroad  on  account 
of  Dr.  Straight’s  ill  health,  and  were 
on  their  way  to  their  home  in  Cleve- 
land. 

’87 — Born,  To  Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Clapp  of  Mentor,  Ohio,  a daughter. 
July  10,  1907. 

’87O.  T.  S.— Rev.  A.  A.  Berle  has 
resigned  as  pastor  of  Crombie  Street, 
Church,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and 
has  begun  his  pastorate  at  Shawmut 
Church,  Boston. 

’88 — Professor  Charles  J.  Cham- 
berlain of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
returned  April  1 1 , from  a bontaniz- 
ing  trip  in  Mexico,  having  exper- 
ienced three  earthquakes  and  an  in- 
teresting escape  from  a tiger.  The 
journey  was  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America  in  or 
dcr  to  secure  specimens  of  the  dioon, 
a species  of  the  sago  palm,  which  is 
descended  from  the  geological  per- 
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iod.  It  was  not  until  recently  known 
that  any  specimens  of  this  rare  plant 
existed  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
sucoessful  in  securing  valuable  speci- 
mens. 

89 — Frederick  A.  Hazeltine,  editor 
of  a paper  in  South  Bend,  Washing- 
ton, visited  friends  in  Oberlin  in 
April.  Mr.  Hazeltine  is  a lay  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Methodist  Con- 
ference which  is  holding  meetings  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Mr.  Hazeltine 
hopes  to  be  in  Oberlin  at  Commence- 
ment. 

'91— Mrs.  Judith  Carter  Horton  is 
president  and  business  manager  of  a 
club  which  has  been  formed  in  Guth- 
rie, Oklahoma,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  raising  of  funds  and  the 
procuring  of  books  for  a building  to 
be  known  as  the  “Excelsior  Library 
and  Industrial  Institute.”  The  col- 
ored people  of  that  city  have  been 
excluded  from  use  of  any  of  the  lib- 
raries, and  in  order  to  fit  the  younger 
generation  for  useful  citizenship,  the 
movement  is  undertaken. 

'91 — Rev.  Elbert  E.  Flint  is  now- 
located  at  Fruitdale,  California.  Mr. 
Flint's  address  is  198  A Seminary 
Avenue. 

’93— Miss  Lucy  Morley  who  has 
been  a missionary  in  Adana,  Turkey, 
has  returned  to  this  country  where 
she  will  remain  during  her  furlough. 

'93 — Born,  To  Dr.  Stowell  B.  Dud- 
ley and  Mrs.  Mary  Pinneo  Dudley. 
Canton,  Ohio,  April  1.  1908.  a 

daughter,  Lucy  Angeline. 

93  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Jesse  Hill  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  Williston 
church,  Portland,  Maine.  March  27. 
1008. 

•q3 — Miss  Florence  M.  Snell  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A-  M.  from  the 
University  of  Good  Hope.  February 
29,  1908. 

•g6 — Jesse  C.  Childs  has  moved 
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from  Mayville.  North  Dakota,  to 
Toppenish,  Washington.  His  address 
is  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

’97 — Mrs.  Edith  Brand  Han- 
nah and  son  sailed  from  England 
April  18  for  New  York.  Mrs.  Han- 
nah will  spend  several  weeks  in  the 
East  and  will  be  in  Oberlin  at  the 
Commencement.  Dr.  Hannah  will 
sail  later  in  the  summer. 

’97  O.  C.  M.— Harry  W.  Matlack 
is  now  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  His 
alddness  is  5020  Huntington  Avenue. 

’97 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sei- 
bert’s address  in  Dayton.  Ohio  is 
81  Reuben  Avenue. 

’98  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Orrin  D.  Moon 
has  accepted  a call  to  Davis  City. 
Nebraska,  having  resigned  his  pastor- 
ate at  Farmington,  Illinois. 

’99 — Miss  Maude  Lovering  is 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  Manual 
Training  high  school  at  Indianapolis. 

00 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  H. 
Sammons  have  moved  from  Watts- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  to  Farmington, 
New  Mexico,  where  Mr.  Sammons 
will  practice  medicine. 

00 — Irving  D.  Scott,  instructor  in 
g-eology  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan sails  for  Italy  June  6.  After 
traveling  through  Italy  he  will  go  to 
Switzerland  and  study  the  glaciers 
of  the  Alps  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Hobbs 
of  the  University. 

’00 — Miss  Frances  Banta  is  now  at 
21 1 Walnut  Street,  Clearfield.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

'00  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  E.  A.  King  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  contributes  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Congregationalist  of  March 
28,  on  A Church  Open  Seven  Days 
in  the  Week.” 

’00.  ’05  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  Ruel  W. 
Roberts  has  begun  work  in  his  new 
pastorate  at  Abingdon,  Illinois, 
preaching  his  first  sermon,  April  12. 

00  O.  C.  M.  ’04 — Miss  Genevieve 


Brandt  who  the  past  year  has  been  at 
Columbus  Heights,  Brooklyn,  will 
spend  the  summer  abroad  travelling 
and  studying  in  England,  Italy  and 
Greece. 

’00 — Rev.  Frank  G.  Beardsley  has 
just  concluded  a two  weeks  series 
of  evangelistic  meetings  in  the  church 
of  which  he  is  pastor  at  Harlan,  la. 

’00 — A cable  has  just  been  received 
announcing  the  birth  of  a son  April 
6.  1908,  to  Rev-  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Davies  of  Kiating,  West  China.  Mr. 
Davies  is  a missionary  in  charge  of 
a school  for  boys  in  that  city. 

’00  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  William  A. 
Knight  contributes  “The  Shepherd 
Unity  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm”  to 
the  Congregationalist  of  March  28. 

’01 — Miss  Virginia  A.  Billings 
writes  of  the  famine  in  Hajin,  Tur- 
key, where  she  is  teaching:  “I  hope 
the  suffering  of  the  pople  here  this 
year  will  not  be  repeated  next  year.” 

’02 — Miss  Maude  L.  Porter  has 
changed  her  address  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  to  1019  University  Ave- 
nue. 

'02 — Born,  To  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bath- 
rick  and  Mrs.  Minnie  Munger  Bath- 
rick,  Warsaw,  New  York,  March  31, 
1908,  a daughter,  Edith  Grace. 

’03 — Dr.  Frank  W.  Vincent  is  de- 
voting two  months’  study  in  New 
York  City,  investigating  the  anti-tub- 
erculosis movement  in  the  East. 

’03 — Charles  J.  Jackman  of  Woon- 
socket, South  Dakota,  has  decided  to 
enter  the  Chicago  contest  in  May  for 
the  “Olympic  Squad”  which  will  re- 
present the  United  States  at  the 
Olympian  games  in  London  to  be 
held  later  in  the  season. 

’03  O.  T S. — A paper  entitled  “The 
Social  Message  of  the  Ministry,” 
which  was  prepared  by  Rev.  Ernest 
B.  Allen  and  read  by  him  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  ministers  of  Toledo,  March 
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16,  has  been  put  into  pamphlet  form 
at  their  request. 

’03 — W.  J.  Ryau’s  address  is  Para- 
dise, Montana. 

’03,  '04 — Miss  Della  Elouisc  Purcell 
and  Mr.  Richard  Talbot  Freeman 
Harding  were  married  Wednesday 
evening,  April  15,  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  Vincennes,  Indiana. 
Miss  Mary  Ellis  Purcell  was  the 
maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  D.  Edgar 
Morgan  of  Cleveland  acted  as  best 
man.  Among  the  ushers  were  Mr. 
Sidney  Bellows  of  Toledo  and  Arthur 
Barrows,  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harding  will  make  their  home  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  11637  Euclid  Ave- 
nue. 

’04 — Harry  C.  Huntington  has 
made  a change  in  his  address,  which 
is  now  421  Commercial  Club  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon. 

’05 — Miss  Claribel  A.  Leggat  sailed 
from  New  York  City  on  the  steamer 
Koenigin  Luise  for  Naples  in  com- 
pany with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Col. 
and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Butler  of  St.  Louis- 
They  in  company  with  others  plan 
to  travel  for  six  months  abroad,  tour- 
ing the  continent  in  automobiles  vis- 
iting Italy,  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  the  trip  to  cover  7,500 
miles.  The  party  will  return  October 
1,  on  the  steamer  Arabic  from  Liver- 
pool. 

’05  O.  T S. — Rev.  Solomon  T. 
Achenbach  has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Charles- 
town, Vermont,  his  resignation  to 
take  effect  June  I. 

’05  O.  C.  M.— Miss  Marion  Camp 
is  now  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  her  ad- 
dress being  R.  D.  4,  Box  5 A. 

’05 — Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Elmore 
has  changed  her  address  to  400  Han- 
cock Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’06 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Hart 


Brown  have  changed  their  address  to 
757  West  Erie  Street,  Mr.  Brown 
is  pastor  of  the  Onward  Presbyterian 
church,  corner  of  Leavitt  and  West 
Ohio  Streets,  Chicago. 

’06 — Miss  Anna  Elizabeth  Matchett 
and  Mr.  Sumner  B.  Marvin  were 
married  Monday,  March  30,  1908,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  in  Warsaw. 
Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  will 
make  their  home  in  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. 

’06— Miss  Julia  Vance  is  now  at 
Atwood,  Kansas,  having  moved  from 
Milford,  Nebraska.  Miss  Vance  is 
living  on  a ranch  and  regaining  her 
health. 

’06 — A.  P.  Lathrop  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  chemistry  de- 
partment at  Columbia  University  giv- 
ing two  lectures  each  week,  and  has 
also  been  elected  to  membership  in 
Sigma  Xi,  the  scientific  honorary  so- 
ciety. 

’06 — -Miss  Anna  Elizabeth  Gilbert 
sailed  Sturday,  April  28  on  the 
steamer  Minnetonka  for  England. 
Miss  Gilbert’s  permanent  address  is 
care  Brown,  Shipley  and  Company. 
London,  S.  W.  England. 

’07 — Miss  Mabel  Bronson  is  teach- 
ing at  Maquoketa,  Iowa. 

’07  O.  C.  M. — Miss  Faith  T.  Rogers 
gave  a piano  recital  at  Cornell  Col- 
lege Conservatory  of  Music  Wednes- 
day evening,  March  9.  The  papers 
were  very  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  Miss  Rogers’  playing.  Miss  A.  E. 
Platner,  a former  pupil  in  the  Obcrlin 
Conservatory,  assisted  at  the  second 
piano. 

’07 — Miss  Amy  Mitchell  Shivey  and 
Mr.  Alfred  G.  Bookwalter  were  mar- 
ried Tuesday,  April  ax,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents  in  Dayton. 
Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bookwalter  will 
make  their  home  in  Nortli  Wilming- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
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FORMER  STUDENTS. 

Born,  To  Mr.  FrederickChamber- 
lain  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Warren  Cham- 
berlain, Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  April 
14,  a daughter,  Mary  Louise. 

Herbert  S.  Bigelow  announced  the 
first  of  April  his  candidancy  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  state 
executive  committee.  Mr.  Bigelow 
has  devoted  much  time  to  politics  in 
addition  to  his  work  in  the  Vine 
Street  church  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Simeon  Welles  are 
located  in  Velva,  North  Dokota, 
where  Mr.  Welles  is  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church. 


Miss  Julia  Severance  spent  two 
weeks  in  New  York  City  in  April, 
and  attended  the  exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  the  works 
of  Saint  Gaudens.  Miss  Severance 
lias  been  very  successful  in  modeling 
busts  during  the  past  year. 

Born,  To  Mr.  I.  Willard  Randall 
and  Miss  Helen  Snyder  Randall, 
Churchville,  New  York,  March  30, 
1908,  a son. 

James  S.  Stimson,  ex-captain  of 
the  football  team  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, has  been  elected  life  secre- 
tary of  the  class  of  1908. 


Necrology 


SAMUEL  FREEMAN  COOPER.  '51 

Samuel  Freeman  Cooper  died  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1908. 

Mr.  Samuel  F.  Cooper  was  born  at 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  Decem- 
ber 19,  1826.  After  graduating  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1851  he  accepted 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
schools  at  Warren,  Ohio  where  he 
remained  two  years.  After  a resi- 
dence of  two  years  in  Akron,  he  mov- 
ed to  Grinnell,  Iowa,  and  here  he 
practiced  law  and  edited  a paper.  In 
1861  he  entered  the  army  as  a pri- 
vate and  served  until  1865  leaving 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  Judge 
Advocate  in  the  Reconstruction  Per- 
iod. In  1876  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  States  Consul  to 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1880,  when  he  returned 
to  Grinnell,  Iowa  and  began  the  bank- 
ing business  which  he  carried  on  later 
in  Campbell,  California.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  married  in  August,  1851  to  Miss 
Margaret  J.  Loughridge.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  a Trustee  of  Oberlin  College 
from  1887  to  1893.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  Grinnell  Review  and 


is  written  by  his  classmate,  Professor 
L.  F.  Parker. 

"The  writer’s  close  intimacy  with 
him  through  sixty-two  years  as  class- 
mate, neighbor  and  friend  has  gath- 
ered a rich  treasure  of  appreciative 
memories  of  personal  kindness  re- 
ceived and  of  his  generous  favors  to 
others  in  scores  of  relations.  He  can- 
not fail  to  recall  now  that,  in  addition 
to  his  eminent  service  to  the  town, 
to  the  state  and  to  the  nation,  he  left 
grateful  hearts  and  groups  all  along 
his  pathway,  but  perhaps  none  more 
grateful  than  those  in  the  College 
circles  of  Grinnell  and  Oberlin,  of 
both  of  which  institutions  he  was 
a trustee  and  a large  financial  bene- 
factor. He  loved  both  colleges  and 
loved  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  founded.  He  felt  also  that  he 
was  in  debt  to  Oberlin,  for  a college 
education  costs  more  than  the  college 
tuitions.  In  Grinnell  were  the  friends 
of  his  more  active  life,  and  they,  too, 
were  the  friends  of  Iowa  College. 
Of  his  fidelity  to  friendship  and  to 
the  College  the  east  Chapel  window 
will  be  an  abiding  token." 
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ARTHUR  DESALINE  LANGSTON, 77 

Arthur  Desaline  Langston  died  af- 
ter an  illness  of  two  weeks  of  heart 
trouble,  Tuesday,  April  7,  1908,  at 
his  home  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Arthur  D.  Langston  was  born 
at  Brownhelm,  Ohio,  August  3,  1855. 
After  graduating  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege with  the  class  of  ’77  be  began 
at  once  teaching  in  St.  Louis,  holding 
principalships  in  the  Rock  Springs 
Colored  school  and  later  that  of  the 
Dumas  public  school.  Mr.  Langston 
was  one  of  the  best  known  educators 
of  the  colored  people  in  the  West. 
His  father,  John  Mercer  Langston,  at 
one  time  Congressman  from  Virginia, 
was  the  United  States  Minister  to 
Hayti.  Mr.  Langston  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Ida  Napier  Langston, 
whom  he  married  December  26,  1878, 
two  sons,  John  Mercer  Langston  ’01, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Carroll  N.  Lang- 
ston ’03,  Nashville,  Tennesee,  a 
mother,  sister  and  two  brothers. 


WILLIAM  BUSH  SHATTUC,  98 

William  Bush  Shattuc  died  Tues- 
day,  April  14,  1908,  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado,  after  an 
operation  for  an  acute  attack  of  ap- 
pendicitis. 

Mr.  William  Bush  Shattuc  was 
born  at  Elmira,  New  York,  April  24, 
1877.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the 
East  Denver  high  school.  After 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1898,  he 
devoted  a year  to  teaching  in  the 
Southern  Collegiate  Institute  of  Al- 
bion, Illinois.  The  following  year 
he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree 'of  LL.  B.  from  the 
University  of  Denver  in  1902.  Mr. 
Shattuc  was  one  of  Denver's  promis- 
ing young  lawyers  and  was  rapidly 
gaining  recognition  in  his  profession. 
Mr.  Shattuc  was  married  November, 
1905,  to  Miss  Vera  Waxham,  who 
with  one  son  a year  old,  survives  him. 


OBERLINS 
FAVORITE  HYMNS 

WITH  NEW  TUNES 

BY— 

OBERLIN  COMPOSERS 

PRICE  50  CENTS 


Schmidt's 


Choir 
Collection 

OF 

Anthems, 
Hymns  and 
Responses 

For  Mixed  Voices 

Vol.  1 and  Vol.  2 Each 

$1.00 


Schmidt's 
Collection 

OF 

Part  Songs 

FOR 

Women's 

Voices 


19 

Three-Part  Songs 

50c 

22 

Four-Part  Songs 

50c 

19 

Sacred  Trios  and 

Quartets 

50c 

A New  and  ImportantText  Book 

FIRST  YEAR  HARMONY  By  Thomas  Tapper 

(100  First  Lessons)  PRICE  $1.00 


Published  by  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 

BOSTON  LEIPZIG  NEW  YORK 

120  Boylston  Street  11  West  36th  Street 


Real  Estate 

For  Sale 


If  you  want  a home  in  Oberlin,  I will  be  pleased 
to  show  you  some  of  the  best  properties  in  the  city. 
I have  some  choice  lots  also. 


T.  J.  RICE 


ALUMNI 

When  in  Oberlin  call  on  us  and  get  your 
Shoes.  We  are  agents  for  some  of  the 
best  lines  of  Shoes  on  the  market. 
Walk-Over,  Queen  Quality,  Edwin  C. 
Burt  and  other  fine  lines. 

COOLEY’S  WALK-OVER  BOOT  SHOP 


x5hr  Yates-Fisher  Teachers’  Agency 

PAUL  YATES,  Manager 

203  Michigan  Ave.  Fine  Arts  Building  (Suite  641)  CHICAGO 

“ I want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  efforts  you  have  made  in  my 
behalt.  My  greatest  regret  has  been  that  I can  not  fill  all  of  the  splendid 
positions  you  secured  for  me.  1 could  certainly  retire  in  a few  years  it  I 
were  able  to  do  so." 

A.  S.  WARMAN,  (Kenyon  College  A.  B.) 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  Covington.  Ky. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


IN  REGARD  TO 

THE  ALUMNI  PIN 

SOLID  GOLD,  PATENT  SAFETY  CATCH 

$4.50 


'po  meet  the  urgent  demand  for  the  Alumni  Pin  at  the  Seventy- 
^ Fifth  Anniversary,  held  June  1 8-25,  we  would  ask  you  to  fill 
out  the  post  card  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  which  is  self-addressed 
to  the  College  Jeweler.  In  buying  this  pin  as  a gift,  please  put  the 
name  of  the  person  who  is  to  receive  it,  as  they  are  entered  on  the 
college  register. 


Please  engrave  the  initials 

and  class  year  on  an  Alumni  Pin  which  I will 

call  for  when  in  Oberlin  at  Commencement. 

Name 


Town 

Class  Year  State 


flbost  Garb 

Authorized  by  Act  of  Contfrens,  May  19.  1898 


<l/J.  iP.  Carruthers 

College  Jeweler 
Oberlrn 

Ohio 


*7/0.  9 W.  College 


We  Offer  Extra  Inducements  for  Small 
Accounts— Commercial  or  Savings. 

4 per  cent  on  savings  accounts  from 

date  of  deposit  to  withdrawal. 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Ry.  Co 


The  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 

*&a35£S2SS&&ssss  ... 

Frequent  service  between  all  the  above  points. 

SSSSSSE  rules  of  the  Company. 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent,  Cor.  College  and  Main,  Oberlm,  Ohio. 

J.  O.  Wilson,  G.  P.  A.,  614  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Student  Supply  Store 

We  lead  in  Students’  Supplies,  Text  Books,  Second 
Hand  and  New,  College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 
Manufacture  College  Banners,  Pennants,  Pillows, 
and  All  Kinds  of  College  Novelties. 

Our  Prices  Are  Always  Reasonable. 

Don’t  Forget,  We  Are  Fountain 
Handle  All  of  the  Leading  Makes, 

Lowest  Prices. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us. 

The  Student  Supply  Store.  23  S.  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Pen  Experts, 
Repair  at  the 


That  Job  of  Yours 

Will  have  the  proper 
effect  if  done  by  the 

NEWS  ! 

Best  equipped  office  in  Lorain  County. 
Bindery  in  connection. 


?5he  News  Printing  Co.  w- J-  swisher,  Mgr. 


GEORGE  FEICK 


Contractor  for 
BUILDINGS 

Sandusky,  - Ohio 

BUILDER  OF 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Carnegie  Library 
Warner  Gymnasium 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 
Talcott  Hall 
Lord  Cottage 


OBERLIN 


This  College  is  conducted  more  in  harmony  with  higher  education 
ideals  than  any  other  business  college  in  the  country.  It  aims  to  attract 
better  educated  students,  give  them  more  extended  training,  and  help 
them  into  better  positions.  We  do  not  decry  the  higher  training,  but 
we  do  believe  in  a business  training  for  every  person.  In  other  w’ords 
we  believe  in  a bread-and-butter  education.  We  could  help  ioo  more 
young  persons  of  good  education  and  character  into  positions  each  year. 


The  Oberlin  Business  College 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


